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MACHINES AND 


Tue Tory press naturally gave Mr. Shinwell a 
fine show for his, speech to the Co-operative 
Congress, in which he said that the Labour Party’s 
schemes of nationalisation had been inadequately 
thought out in advance. This reception was not 
due to any agreement with what Mr. Shinwell 
Was setting Out to say; fer his plea was that 
public ownership would not get the right response 
from the workers in the industries affected until 
itwas accompanied by a real measure of industrial 
democracy that would give them a sense of 
responsible partnership in a communal enterprise. 
His speech was featured because it could be used 
& a stick to beat both. nationalisation and the 
lavour Party as its exponent. Opposition news- 
papers were quick to draw the moral that, on a 
labour Minister’s own admission, much more 
“thinking out’ would be necessary before there 
would be any question of bringing steel under 
public ownership or control. 

For those who wish to understand, Mr. Shin- 
well’s speech, despite its tactical indiscretions, 
conveys a real warning. Things are not well with 
the administration of the National Coal Board, 
where a battle royal is in progress over the vital 
problems of labour management and the amount 
fresponsibility the workers are to be given. The 
trouble arises, not because the issues were not 
thought about in advance—on the contrary, they 
wete debated at one Trades Union Congress and 
a one Labour Party Conference after another in 
the ’thirties—but because no real agreement could 
breached upon them. One section of the Labour 
Party leadership held an essentially bureau-cum- 
technocrat conception of the management of 
Mtionalised industries, and this section in the 
Main got its way in the structure of the National 
Coal Board and of the other Boards and Com- 
Missions set up under the Acts nationalising the 
Various services. ‘This section had the support, 
ot only of Trade Unionists who wished to 
tevent the Unions from becoming involved in a 
Bhare of responsibility for the industries concerned, 
ut also to some extent of the Communists, who 
cad to regard “‘ workers’ control ” as a dangerous 
leparture from the principle of “ democratic 


centralism.” On the other side, the Trade 
Unionists, who wanted a share in control and were 
prepared to take responsibility with it, had no 
organised group to co-ordinate their ideas, and 
were fairly easily side-tracked in the discussions 
at which the Party plans were approved. 

The result is that, to take the case of the N.C.B. 
only, the miners have no sense of anything really 
different under public ownership, or of having 
become responsible partners in the industry. 
They have been fobbed off with “ joint consulta- 
tion,” which, as Mr. Shinwell said, will not work 
unless the men who have to do the consulting 
want it and are prepared to treat it seriously, 
In the N.C.B. set-up, each Region and each Area 
within each Region has a Labour Controller, who 
is supposed to be primarily responsible for labour 
relations. But each Region and each Area has 
also a general manager, or controller, who is the 
superior in the hierarchy of the corresponding 
Labour Controller. Unless the Area Labour 
Controller can go straight to the Regional Labour 
Controller—and he in turn to the centre—even 
against the views of the Area general manager, 
the labour factor is bound to be subordinated 
right through to the technical factor; for the 
general managers at each level are mainly 
technicians. Such subordination, however, cuts 
right across all ideas of workers’ responsibility 
and control; for most of the technical men, 
coming over from capitalist industry, inherit the 
notions which belong to capitalist management 
and lack all belief in the virtues of industrial 
democracy. It is to be noted that both the 
French and the Czechs, in their socialisation 
schemes, have brought the Trade Unions directly 
into the management, and have placed a real 
responsibility (not merely a formal right to 
consultation) in the workers’ hands. 

Mr. Shinwell is right in holding that this entire 
problem needs thinking out again. The moral 
is not that the Labour Party ought to go slow 
generally with nationalisation: the N.C.B., 
whatever its faults, is undoubtedly very much 
superior to the private “ enterprise” which it 
superseded. Still less is there any case for 


MEN 


postponing the Steel Bill—particularly since the 
form of nationalisation contemplated for that 
industry is not, we understand, of the bureaucratic 
Coal Board type. Public control over'steel policy 
seems likely to be secured by the State’s acquisi- 
tion of the equity capital of the major concerns, 
leaving the structure which the industry has 
developed intact and providing for substantial 
decentralisation of management. The moral, 
which applies to coal and steel alike, is that the 
Government must go fast towards democracy in 
the industries it takes over, and must recognise 
that the key industries negd a new /riwnan structure 
before they can be expected to work aright. 
As Mr. Shinwell said—Nationalisation is not 
Socialism : it becomes Socialism only when it is 
combined with responsible industrial democracy 
at every level. 


Western Germany 


Mr. Bevin had little of a positive nature to 
communicate to the Commons this week about 
the future shape of Western Germany; and little 
in the way of concrete decisions has yet emerged 
from the Six-Power Conference in London. The 
broad lines of the Anglo-American plan for 
Western Germany are, indeed, sufficiently well 
known: on September 1 a constituent assembly 
is to meet, from whose deliberations there is to 
derive a semi-sovereign German Government in 
Frankfurt claiming authority over the 
Reich. After that Government is in being--and 
not, as originally planned, before its inaugura- 
tion—an “Occupation Statute” is to pro- 
claimed by the Allies, defining the limited reserve 
powers which they will continue to exercise, 
mainly over defence and foreign policy. The de- 
lays which have occurred in the announcement 
by the London Conference of agreement on this 
pian have been due, it appears, to opposition from 
France, whose delegates are complaining with 
some bitterness that the British, in following pas- 
sively the American line, are completely neglect- 
ful of French and European security. The Fre 
seem to be ready to waive their original obie 
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to any form of central (as opposed to federal) 
government in Bizonia, though they attach more 
weight than does the U.S. State Department to 
the risks involved in giving the U.S.S.R. a case 
for establishing a rival all-German government 
in Berlin. They remain, however, profoundly 
apprehensive at the prospect of a dollar-financed 
rehabilitation of the war potential of the Ruhr 
subject to no international control except over 
the allocation of exports of coal, coke and steel. 
How justifiable such French fears are may be 
judged from the report on Western Germany by 
a special correspondent published on a later page 
of this issue. By acquiescing in measures, both 
of commission and omission, whose objective is 
primarily to fit a reconstructed Western Germany 
into the pattern of the American Century, the 
British Foreign Secretary seems in danger of for- 
getting that German reconstruction is still prim- 
arily a European fear and a European problem. 
The British Government will do well to 
remember that the kind of Western Union we get 
depends on British leadership. 


No Change in Palestine 


Mr. Bevin’s statement on Palestine would seem 
on the face of it to exclude any change of British 
policy after May 15th. Since Britain will only 
share responsibility in enforcing a truce agreed 
by both sides, and since such a truce, except in 
the case of Jerusalem, is inconceivable, it can be 
assumed fairly confidently that, despite the dis- 
cussions at Lake Success, May 15th will see the 
official promulgation of a Jewish State and the 
beginning of the second round of the struggle. 
The last-minute suggestion of King Abdullah 
that the Jews should be content with full rights 
of citizenship in an Arab State has negligible 
chances of acceptance. Though few Jews or 
Arabs will believe it, there seems no reason to 
doubt that the reinforcements which arrived last 
week are genuinely designed to cover the British 
withdrawal. Fighting units are required to pro- 
tect the Headquarters Staff and non-combatant 
personnel who are desperately trying to salvage 
as much as possible of the valuable equipment 
which was transferred to Palestine at the time 
of our decision to leave Egypt. But where is our 
main Middle East base to be? No final decision 
has been reached, but the grandiose plan for a 
retreat to Kenya and the.Sudan seems to have 
been abandoned, and barracks are being hastily 
erected in Cyrenaica and Libya, the only territory 
from which the re-occupation of Egypt—essential 
in any war—can be speedily carried out. 


The Strength of the Lords 


At first sight the all-party conference on Lords 
Reform seems to have broken down on a small 
difference of three months Should the Lords 
be allowed to hold up the passage of a Bill into 
Jaw for nine months from its Third Reading in 
the Commons, or twelve months? In reality this 
issue represents the fundamental cleavage between 
the Government and the Opposition in their 
approach to the problem. With twelve months, the 
Lords could hold up any Bill introduced during the 
fourth session of a Parliament (such as the Steel 
Bill, presumably scheduled for next autumn) until 
after the subsequent General Election. With 
nine months, they could only get Bills presented 
in the last session postponed until after an elec- 
tion. The Government concedes the value of a 
delaying period which gives public opinion an 
opportunity to declare itself, and in the light of 
which an Administration may be disposed to 
modify its original proposals. The Opposition 
wish to retain the bite of a veto power as well 
as its bark. This, once the Lords had been re- 
formed on the agreed lines suggested, might 
easily be more dangerous than the present two- 
year delay period. To-day, the safeguard which 
protects the Government from the wrath of the 
Lords is their consciousness that they are a motley 
collection who cannot reasonably be claimed to 
represent a cross-section of the public. Recon- 


stituted, they would be emboldened to use powers 
which to-day they handle as gingerly as they 
would an explosive likely to damage themselves 
as much as anyone else. It is difficult also to be- 
lieve that with Bishops, Liberals, Hereditary 
Peers and men of “ public distinction” included, 
a revised Second Chamber would not always give 
a majority to an anti-Labour front. The Govern- 
ment is wise to have none of reform until the 
delaying power is reduced from a powerful piece 
of political machinery to a symbol. 


Clothes and Coupons 


There may well be a case for greater flexibility 
in the coupon values of clothing; but there is 
little justification in the current demand for the 
sweeping away of clothes rationing in order to 
clear the accumulations, of which there appears 
to be considerable evidence, of unsold stocks. 
It is apt to be forgotten that the present glut in 
the shops of some articles of clothing is not due 
solely to shortage of coupons but is the product 
of several factors. On the one hand, goods have 
piled up because, though made for export, they 
could not be sold owing to import restrictions 
abroad. On the other hand, increased prices, as 
a result of the termination of subsidies, have 
undoubtedly curtailed effective working-class 
demand ; indeed, it is by no means certain that 
more than a small proportion of the population 
could afford to buy more clothes even if there 
were a general de-rationing. If sluggish stocks 
in the home market are to be moved quickly, 
there will have to be considerable price reductions, 
as well as the “ down-pointing ” of articles in 
terms of coupons. But in any case, is the glut 
more than temporary ? In six or twelve months’ 
time the effect of switching a higher proportion 
of textiles into export will be seen in the shops ; 
and it would be improvident to dissipate present 
stocks—at any rate of goods not greatly affected 
by fashion changes—with the possibility of 
further shortage in sight. As for the prospect of 
unemployment in the clothing trades catering for 
the home market, why not admit that this is an 
essential element in the deflationary side of the 
Cripps Plan ? 


The W.F.T.U. 


It looks, at the time of writing, as if the World 
Federation of Trade Unions may hold together, 
at any rate for a while longer. The Committee 
of Six which has been discussing the future of 
the Federation, has reached agreement on a num- 
ber of issues affecting the management of its 
affairs, though ticklish points have still to be 
faced, including the question of accepting the new 
Force Ouvriére in France as an affiliated body. 
M. Saillant will resign from the secretaryship of 
the French C.G.T. and will thus no longer double 
the parts of responsibility to one Communist- 
dominated body and to one which is attempting 
to straddle the two trade union worlds. Renewed 
promises are to be given that no one delegation 
will attempt to dominate the Federation; and no 
further manifestos are to be issued in its name 
without prior consultation with the movements 
representing the rival tendencies. The trouble, it 
will be remembered, developed in part over the 
May Day manifesto denouncing the Marshall Plan 
and Western Union, which was issued without any 
knowledge on the part of the British or American 
members of the Bureau. At bottom, the real 
question is whether the Soviet Union wishes to 
keep the Federation alive and is prepared to re- 
frain from trying to use it as an instrument of 
Communist propaganda against the West. The 
Italians have a strong interest in its survival be- 
cause, if it broke, their movement would in all 
probability split. The Western trade union 


leaders are also desirous of keeping the W.F.T.U. 
in being, as long as there is eveh a small hope of 
using it to maintain real contact across the iron 
curtain and to save the more liberal elements in 
European trade unionism from entire subser- 
vience to the Communist Parties, 
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IN PARLIAMENT: Patient Preparatioy 

Wednesday 
Tue old magic of the Foreign Secretary worked 
quickly. One by one, under the spell of his mono- 
tone, six members fell asleep and on the Opposition 
Front Bench Harold Macmil!an was obliged to nudge 
his somnolent neighbour into a vertical position. Yer 
the themes of the speech—the collision of Russia and 
the West, the trembling of the sword in the scabbard 
America in Europe and the joining of sixteen nationg 
—would have been great enough at some other timed 
to have kept the House awake and excited. 

Perhaps it was the absence of Churchill that dimip 
ished the occasion. Perhaps it was the unbroke 
reading, the pursuit of every cliché (“ We don’t wan 
to jump out of the frying pan into the fire”) and 
the now familiar lament (If only the sun hadn't go 
in my eyes . . .) that made an initially full House tur 
torpid and shrivel. At any rate, this was not the 
most impressive debate on Foreign Affairs, and 
neither the Soviet Ambassador nor the Archbishop o 
York in the gallery seemed able to endure it for long 
If Churchill was keeping his speech for the Hague 
Bevin was keeping his for Scarborough. 

Recently, the Tories have been showing irritatiog 
with the Foreign Secretary. They would prefer hin 
more bellicose, more decisive, less forbearing. Front 
patience to inertia is but a step; and that’s their charg 
against him. But they know where they are with th 
present Foreign Secretary; his successor mighin’t b 
so predictable. They therefore are prepared to strik 
and even to wound, but not to kill. Any rumours ¢ 
the contrary were quickly set at rest by Butler, whd 
announced his intention of giving the Foreign Sec 
retary a few gentle prods. 

Nowadays it is easier to debate Foreign Affi 
than it used to be, since Russia has been named q 
the enemy, and the Tories and McGovern can ref 
to her in that sense without a gasp from the Labo 
benches. During the first day’s debate, Hope an 
Head described unemotionally some of the militar 
and strategic conditions of peace or war; they seeme 
committed to the belief that now only force ca 
contain Russia. Tufton Beamjsh supported them i 
a characteristically emphatic speech, which recalle 
for many Members the editorials of the Morning Po 
before it expired. His attack on Crossman—Oh th 
he were a centipede to have a foot in every Sociali 
camp—delighted both Crossman and his friends, 

By agreement between the Whips, the subject d 
Western Union was to have been debated only on ti 
second day. But it was hard to divorce Wester 
Europe from the subject of an overall settlement, an 
Benn Levy, the first backbench speaker, was quick 
involved in the question of whether it was right 4 
wrong to go to the Hague. He made several pr 
Hague members uneasy when he suggested that wh 
Socialists and Tories mean by Western Union are t\ 
different and in many ways incompatible things. T 
Tories were disappointed. They like a nice fami 
quarrel in the Labour Party, and this one turned 0 
quieter than they had hoped. 

Pritt’s lengthy (thirty-three minute) speech was 
criticism of American policy, in which he argued 
though much more cogently than the Russians—t 
often expressed Soviet case that Marshall Aid 
selfish in origin, and, in the long run, harmful to tho 
who are helped. This was a direct challenge to t 
Foreign Secretary, who had already thanked ¢ 
American taxpayer for his generosity. The major! 
of Labour members who welcome Marshall Aid as 4 
act of enlightened self-interest dissented. from Pritt 
unfair over-simplification. 

The end of the short debate was brightened, evé 
for the sour ones who had been chosen but not calle 
by Gallacher. His speech consisted largely of extra 
from the Prime Minister’s Labour in Perspectit 
from which he established that, in 1937, the Pr 
Minister thought that “there was a deep differen 
of opinion between the Labour Party and a 
Capitalist Party on foreign as well as on home policy 
and that “In a party of the Left there should alwa 
be room for difference of opinion and emphasis.” 

Wilson Harris also spoke. “Who is that fellow: 
one Labour back-bencher asked another. 

“Him?” replied the other. “He’s the editor 
THE NEW STATESMAN & NATION.” 
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PARTY 


ye central issue of {he Labour Party Confer- 
nce next month has beén conveniently dramatised 
ithe two incidents of the Nenni telegram and the 
wacue Conference. ‘“welve months ago it was 
ill possible for Mr. Bevin in his speech at Margate 
nd Mr. Healey in his semi-official pamphlet 
yrds on the Table to talk as though Socialist 
itain were still steering a middle course be- 
een capitalist America and Communist Russia. 
yt the Russian decision to oppose in every 
sssible way the Marshall Plan has forced Britain, 
»a much greater extent than Labour desired, 
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{ wantfiigo the American camp. This year more of the 
) andiiyrds are iy hea Britain, as the initiator 
Nt cotlad leader Western Union, relies openly on 


S¢ Lure sanction of American force to prevent Russian 


Lot th@imansion in Europe; and the British Labour 
‘Ss, andy has taken up the challenge of the Comin- 
shop offrm in the struggle for the soul of the European 
ot longi abour Movement. ‘The decision to back Signor 


Hague yagat against the Nenni Socialists was the first 
tof overt political warfare by Transport House. 
viously Mr. Morgan Phillips had sought in 
vate conference to persuade the Italian 
xialists to withdraw from the Popular Front. 
Kfew weeks before the election he deliberately 
cked the small Saragat group against the official 
—and achieved a considerable measure of 
CCeSS. 

The Nenni telegram deliberately and provoca- 
y challenged this declaration of political 
arfare against the Cominform. Most of its 
matories conscientiously believed that a victory 
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1 Affair the Italian Popular Front was preferable to a 
amed ivory for the Vatican. They still hope that the 
- be ity of the working-class movement can be 


intained or restored, and their opposition to 
official Party line is based on the principle 
t in countries where, as in Eastern Europe, 
yand France, the Communists have gained 
trol of the trade unions, that ‘control should 
be challenged by direct assault. The British 
jour Party and the Labour Government should 
align themselves with capitalist America 
inst “the revolutionary working-class move- 
at” ; but should accept the fact that in certain 
miries the Communists have earned the 
dership they exert and should seek to colla- 
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nly on Uiliate with them. 

¥ “ This position has been argued in these columns 
aye ie many occasions by Mr. Zilliacus. In pro- 
as iv 


inding it, he cam point to Labour policy 
en the wars with regard to Spain, to the 


is right q 


eon he urd of the Resistance Movement and to certain 
: ~~ wiqmeges in the Party’s 1945 statement of inter- 
inal policy. In the battle against Facism no 


questioned the necessity of Socialist-Com- 
hist collaboration. How then, Mr. Zilliacus 
\fairly ask, is it right and proper, in a period 
i reactionary forces are definitely regaining 
“gth, for the Labour Party to take the lead 
breaking up popular fronts and demanding 
European Socialists that they adopt an indepen- 
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the Brussels Powers on American military 
hagth and American economic aid and with the 
Bence of British Socialists at the Hague 
iference ? 
these are questions which merit a much more 
us answer than any hitherto given. The 
tonal Executive will of course be able to 
ser the customary overwhelming card vote 
tborough ; and Mr.. Bevin can count on 
st unanimous support if the issue of con- 
mice is ever raised in the House of Commons. 
such victories are barren if they are won 
Rly by the passive support of those delegates 
M. P. s who are content to leave foreign policy 
t leaders. What matters is whether the 
hi ally conscious minority of Socialists through- 
the country, who do the work of propaganda 
organisation, are genuinely convinced of the 
Ness of the Party line. It is not sufficient 
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that they should be swept away by a feat of oratory 
in the Conference room, or half-heartedly accept 
the need of discipline and unity in the year before 
an . They must understand the policy 
in all its implications and conscientiously believe 
that it is a Socialist policy. 

What is needed to achieve this is not merely a 
series of ad hoc decisions on special issues but a 
clear and reasoned re-statement of the Party’s 
international policy. At the moment the loyal 
Socialist is at a loss. The Communists and their 
friends have a powerful and well-documented 
Party line. Transport House seems to be content 
with a series of negative commandments—‘ Thou 
shalt not encourage Nenni,” ‘‘ Thou shalt not 
go to The Hague ”—which belong to a political 
Deuteronomy, while Mr. Attlee and Mr. Bevin 
are so intent on a host of current problems that 
they have so far been unable to give a lead to a 
movement disturbed by the apparent contradic- 
tions of Government policy and its divergence 
from the line established in Opposition between 
the wars. ‘Fe denounce the Communists is not 
sufficient; and, anyway, Mr. Churchill has 
already achieved a monopoly in this fie‘d. 

Despite the overwhelming power of the U.S.A. 
and the U.S.S.R. and the consequent attraction 
of their rival ideologies, the world desperately 
needs a democratic Socialist philosophy of which 
Britain can become the chief protagonist. In this 
sense the Third Force must be the objective of 
the Labour Party’s international policy. It does 
not exist as yet, because its components are 
scattered, disunited and weak. But it can be 
created on one condition—that the Marshall 
Plan is developed according to the principles laid 
down in the Harvard speech, and is not distorted 
into a Maginot Plan. 

We are back at the central issue raised by the 
Nenni telegram. What should be the Socialist 
attitude to Communists and Communism? It 
is impossible to avoid drawing one conclusion 
from the experience of the last three years. 
Though it was right and necessary between 1933 
and 1945 to accept unity of working-class action 
in resistance to Fascism, collaboration with 
Communists in a government is a risk no Socialist 
can now accept. The history of Eastern Europe, 
culminating in the Communist coup in Prague, 
shows that the Socialist cannot survive in a 
coalition dominated by Communists ; and, if he 
is the stronger, as in Britain and Austria, he does 
not need the Communists in the Cabinet. The 
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Socialist may believe that he can make a tactical 
alliance and that he will, if a crisis comes, be as 


quick on the draw as his Communist rival. But 
his democratic philosophy makes this impossible. 
In a revolutionary situation, the man who believes 
in parliamentary democracy will always be 
defeated by a Cabinet colleague, whether Fascist 
or Communist, for whom Parliament is a bourgeois 
bauble. In the underground struggle against the 
oppressor unity was possible: in establishing 
a stable democratic government it is not. 

If, however, the Socialist is forced to refuse 
collaboration with thc Communists, what should 
his attitude be to the Parties of the Right and the 
Centre ? Is the French Socialist, for instance, to 
veer away from the Scylla of Duclos only to fall 
a victim to a Gaullist Charybdis ? Or is he to 
steer a course of pure and impotent independence ? 
How should the German S.P.D. approach the 
problem of a coalition with the reactionary 
C.D.U.? Should Saragat join forces with de 
Gasperi? Or, to put the issue in its most 
generalised form, is the Socialist to refuse 
collaboration in the formation of a Western 
Union if he knows that it cannot be Socialist ? 

On this point the practice of Mr. Bevin and 
the edicts of Mr. Phillips are in remarkable 
divergence. While Mr. Phillips deplores the 
participation of British Socialists in the Hague 
Conference, Mr. Bevin is ready to collaborate 
in Paris with governments which have even less 
interest in Socialism than Mr. Churchill. 

At Scarborough some effort should be made to 
reconcile the Party line with Government policy. 
What is necessary for this is a recognition of the 
difference between British parliamentary demo- 
cracy and that of every other Western European 
State. Coalition is the natural and usual form 
of European democracy : it is alien to the British 
tradition. The Labour Party is not a Socialist 
Party on the Continental model, but includes a 
diversity of groups and interests stretching right 
round from the Centre to the far Left. In terms 
of domestic politics it is essential for the Party 
to maintain and to increase its fight against 
Conservatism and to give no hint of a Coalition 
mind. Hence Morgan Phillips’ dislike of Socialist 
participation at The Hague. Yet in its approach 
to Western Union the Labour Government must 
face the realities of European politics. It cannot 
avoid working with parties of a different persuasion, 
who happen to be in power abroad, if the new 
structure indispensable for Western Europe is to 
be created. What it must do is to exert every 
effort to win power for Socialism within the 
Union established. 


THE SUCCESSORS OF KRUPP 


[By A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


“Tis loan will give us 300,000 Americans 
prepared to make propaganda on our behalf, 
because they will be interested in the well-being 
of Germany.” Thus Stresemann in 1924 when 
the Dawes Plan was almost in the bag. Twenty- 
four years later the supreme German authority 
in the Western Zones—admittedly not yet a 
government—could ask the United States for 
2 billion dollars with the comfortable assurance 
that the Marshall Plan would afford them at least 
half as much besides the promise of more to come. 
With this advance the State of Western Germany 
is ready to make its bow upon the international 
stage. If the promotion is American, the driving 
force, as Stresemann saw in much the same situa- 
tion a quarter of a century earlier, will be drawn 
largely from the manner in which the Germans 
may be able to exploit their value to the Western 
Allies. It is time to ask which Germans are to 


rule this mew State and exactly what they 
represent. 

Whatever decisions may be taken in the next 
few months—and the early formation of a pro- 
visional government in Frankfurt appears likely— 
it should be recognised that the three Western 
Zones already exist as a practical economic unity 


in partnership with the “ Marshall countries.” 
The French may have choked at this breakneck 
rehabilitation ; in the end they have swallowed 
it. With a population of over 40 millions, this 
Western Germany commands a bigger industrial 
potential than any other country in Western 
Europe except Britain. Given a financial system 
that is stable within itself and a supply of raw 
materials, it could soon change the whole picture 
of European supply and demand. Many of its 
leading peacetime industries have survived, or, 
if partly destroyed, have still a larger potential 
than in the Weimar period before the intensive 
development of the ’thirties set in. 

So much has been made of the desolation of 
the German scene that many who have looked no 
deeper than the surface hold the view that 
Germany must take long years to recover the 
level of her pre-war output. This view is not 
well founded. British industrialists who have 
travelled in Germany since the end of the war 
have discovered good reason to worry at the 
future competition of industries expanded by the 
needs of a war economy far beyond their “‘ normal” 
capacity. Rayon is a well-known case. British 
experts have calculated that wartime expansion 
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has swelled the German rayon capacity to a 
point at which it could produce, if fully worked, 
over three-quarters of the world’s present output. 
Other light industries are similarly well equipped. 
The story is different in the Eastern zones, where 
heavy Russian dismantling has stripped away 
much of the new plant that Nazi exploitation left 
behind. In the West there have been few 
removals of plant.. Many war plants scheduled in 
1946 for immediate destruction are still intact ; a 
small fraction of the peacetime plants listed for 
dismantling under the original level-of-industry 
plan has been taken away. Up to December 31st, 
1947, the Inter-Allied Reparation Agency had 
received only 228 plants for disposal, while the 
Russians have received little or nothing from the 
West since General Clay suspended deliveries in 
May, 1946. Even if the reduced dismantling 
scheme announced in 1947—cutting by more than 
half the number of plants to be dismantled—were 
to be carried out, the Western Allies wou'd have 
extracted from their zones an insignificant per- 
centage of the reparations paid by the Weimar 
Republic even before the Dawes and Young Plans 
came to succour it. This time the American- 
made moratorium on reparations came, not 
13 years after the end of the war, as Hoover’s 
did, but three years after. 

There can be little doubt that the West German 
State will be potentially rich and powerful, 
capable under favourable conditions of speedily 
achieving the great industrial output of the 
middle *thirties. M. Jacques Rueff, the presi- 
dent of the Inter-Allied Reparation Agency, has 
argued that “‘ the over-industrialisation of Ger- 
many for military purposes has created conditions 
in which, despite destruction and the exceptional 
wear-and-tear of war, there remains an industrial 
potential which in any case, and no matter what 
may be the outcome of present controversies, is 
vastly superior to the requirements of a peace- 
time economy.” Nor should it be forgotten that 
the 1947 level-of-industry plan aimed at allowing 
Western Germany to recover the high targets of 
1936, when the Germans were not only supporting 
themselves but rearming as well. 

It is a commonplace to-day, even among those 
who used to deny it hotly, that monopolist capital 
was the key to power in Weimar Germany, and 
that Hitler without the Krupps and Thyssens 
could scarcely have achieved power as and when 
he did. Those who have retained the ownership 
of monopolist capital in Germany may be expected 
to continue to call the tune at least until they, in 
their turn, are overwhelmed by the spirits they 
evoke. The British Government recognised this 
when it promised that the heavy industries of the 
Ruhr and Rhineland should never be returned to 
their original owners. 

The fact remains that military government has 
refrained from any serious disruption of the 
pattern of ownership in the Western Zones. 
Hitler and the land reform in the Eastern Zone 
have destroyed the Junkers, and we have destroyed 
Hitler: the big capitalists remain—der Kaiser 
geht, die Generdle bleiben. The postponement and 
final rejection of the project to socialise the 
Ruhr coal mines is well known. All that the 
North German Steel Control in Diisseldorf has 
done (or could do within its terms of reference) 
has been to “ decartelise” the Steel Union: 
that is, to detach some twenty companies from 
the parent trust and call these independent. In 
truth they are nothing of the kind, since the 
ownership remains unchanged, and nothing would 
be simpler than to reunite them once the restraint 
of Allied presence were withdrawn. To make this 
simpler still the British gave the responsibility 
for “ decartelisation”’ to Dinkelbach, one of Flick’s 
leading technicians in the hard years when the 
Reich Government—before the palmy days which 
Hitler brought to German heavy industry—first 
saved the Steel Union from‘ disaster and later 
restored for a nominal price the shares it bought. 

The fate of German assets held in -neutral 
countries offers further evidence that the masters 
of heavy industry have conserved their substance 
largely intact. The second annual report of the 


Reparation Agency shows, for instance, that the 
Swiss have so far liquidated no mofé span 2 per 
cent of the German assets which they eS 
admitted were subject to immediate liquidation. 
The biggest fish to escape the net appears to be 
the Munich Reinsurance Corporation, the greatest 
of its kind in the world, accounting in 1939 for 
45 per cent of the world’s reinsurance business, 
and so valued a spy for Hitler that no limit was 
placed on its spendings in foreign exchange. It 
would seem that the greater part of its foreign 
holdings are now in process of being cloaked 
behind neutral straw-men. The core and 
substance of German monopolist capital, if not 
the exact superstructure, has yet to be touched. 

Two fundamental aspects of the German State 
which the Western Powers are about to call into 
being are thus the survival of an industrial 
potential superior to the peacetime output of 
Germany in 1936 (assuming no rearmament and 
allowing for a few gaps where bomb damage 
may prove irreparable), and the persistence of a 
pattern of ownership which most authorities 
would agree was largely responsible for the initial 
successes of the Nazis. Nor should it be for- 
gotten that the monopolist trend was strengthened 
under Hitler. One reliable observer has pointed 
out that the average capital stock of a German 
corporation was doubled in the period 1933-41 ; 
and it is generally acknowledged that the process 


-of concentration went on at a great pace. Heavy 


industrialists and financiers served in the highest 
posts of Hitler’s Germany. They ran the country. 
They owned the State. In Western Germany 
to-day it is not a great exaggeration to say that 
they (or their straw-men) still own the State. 
The only difference is that they are not yet running 
it. Or not quite. 

The reasons why West German industry is 
producing at an average level of little more than 
one-third of that of 1938 lie deeply embedded 
in the gritty soil of Allied controversies. Efforts 
to raise production in the Western Zones, with 
the partial exception of coal, have failed or have 
not been made. Official statistics show the 
general level of industrial productivity in nine 
months of 1947 to have been 37 per cent of 1938, 
while agricultural output stood at about 65 per 
cent. Much of this failure was due to a lack of 
coal and steel for elementary reconstruction ; 
much else to a shortage of raw materials, to the 
absence of a stable currency, to “ political 
factors” ; and much else again to an under- 
standable wish to postpone German competition 
in the export market. 

Any disputes there may have been between 
British and American views on the manner and 
rhythm of German recovery have been settled 
heavily in American favour, especially now that 
the Americans control the joint export-import 
agency for the combined zones. This does not 
mean that the British have no further respons- 
ibility: we have, and we can still wield it to good 
effect if we choose. The bulk of heavy industry 
lies within our zone, and Eevin has pledged him- 
self to expropriate the old owners. But it does 
mean that only a forceful change of policy in 
favour of Socialism—that is, away from the present 
policy of drift and surrender—can now save West- 
ern Germany from relapsing into extreme reaction. 
It is late in the day; but it is still just possible. 
As it is, the drift is ominous. The Americans 
were determined to secure a staunchly capitalist 
Germany: to get it they have cancelled reparations, 
winked at the wholesale cloaking of German 
assets abroad, protected the ownership of German 
industry from half-hearted British gestures at 
socialisation, ensured that German unity shall not 
be achieved on terms that would allow the 
Socialist economy of the Eastern Zone to exert 
an influence on its capitalist neighbours, and, 
finally, launched this unique resurrection of 
monopoly upon a flood of dollars more generous 
even than after 1918. The heirs of Krupp and 
Thyssen may well feel assured of their inheritance. 
By no other act of policy are the Americans likely 
to influence the destinies of Europe as much as by 
this forbidding achievement. 
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DOLLARS AND FILMS 


'Tortsrine from lack of finance and shiver 
from fear that an exultant 
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t Hollywood would fo Jus 
romp through its studios tossing bundles of his co 
unremitted pound notes in its course, the British I pomb. 


film industry badly needed the encouragemen: 
it got from. Mr. Wilson in the House last Friday, 
Hollywood cannot use the £10 or £11 million 
that will accumulate in Britain during the next 
two years to make films over here without restric- 
tion. They will be kept to an agreed level of 
production of around twelve films a year, and they 
may not outbid their British rivals for studios, 
stars and script-writers. That is now clear, and 
it would have been clear before if American 
versions of “the full text” had included the 
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conditions that will govern the spending of eke 
unremitted sterling. themse 

The surest way by which Hollywood can get tary co 
its money out of the country remains the buying ;, pre 
of the Western Hemisphere distribution rights of guerrill 
British films. A part of the profit made in Americal jive f 
stays there in dollars. Any other profit returning pretenc 
to Britain entitles the Americans to draw out anf could r 
equivalent sum from their blocked sterling that; com 
still remains here. And that is precisely what is in-MM sither 


tended by the Agreement—a stimulus to British 
film production. It is not Mr. Wilson’s fault 
that the full agreement has not been published 
up till now. He had to wait for Mr. Johnston to 
complete some of the details with his friends in 
America. ‘The delay has given Hollywood the 
chance to get the wrong impression (and 
the “pix kings” will now suffer some dis- 
appointment). It has also allowed the Dail 
Express to accuse the Government of wasting 
dollars on unnecessary films when what they have 
done is to reduce an unavoidable expenditure of 
50 million dollars a year to 17 million. Unavoid 
able, that is to say, unless all our cinemas were to 
be closed, and the Express has not suggested that. 

But to restrain Hollywood by preventing the 
acquisition of British studios by Americans is one 
thing. To put the British film industry on it 
feet is another. The City has been bitten by 
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film finance in the past. It watches the grow — 
of the Rank Empire to-day with horrified fascinagiiit he sti 
tion. Some independent producers are famo 
for their extravagance, and that queers the marke@ The | 


for them all. Asking orthodox financiers « 
venture into the film world is like asking 
Victorian matron to bathe at Brighton with 
midriff bare. She may do it, if she’s a little tiddly, 
but she needs an awful lot of coaxing. 

That this need not be so is not only a fact bul 
is evidently Mr. Wilson’s opinion. With a quo 
that can be adjusted to guarantee a showing for a 
reasonable British productions, he is confident! 
devising machinery to feed money into the opel 
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gullet of the film industry. At the same time it ing pos 
certain that safeguards will be found to stop tgp. , 
gullet swallowing too fast and too greedily ; a@iBplice, y 
to make sure that the gullet does not belong to HRA |, 
cuckoo, That can best be done by using a0@iihore oq 
adapting an existing agency in the film business (ireland, 
supervise the flow of money under the watchfulethods 
eye of the Government. The contracts with th@iiiformat 
producers can contain clauses to limit the Costi™@pother , 
and to make it in the interest of the film creatotiind Gy, 
to keep their masterpieces cheap. And where Ihe scen, 
the money to come from? At the moment UOBther fo, 
most likely candidate is the Finance Corporation, jy; 
for Industry. This uses the resources of privalilMettieme: 
enterprise to invest in industries which, it is agtee@gaingr + 
with the Government, need reconstruction a0@iyn to 
bolstering. Mr. Wilson has so far commutt€@eresciry 
himself as to say that finance of some kind will Din unwa 
provided. If private enterprise has grown ¢t 
timid to take the plunge, Mr. Wilson will 5%) Thar | 
obliged to use his powers, possibly under Sectiofiihe fast 
II of the Borrowing Control Act, to supply “iitdinary 
money himself. The instant he does this, thet year ‘; 
is no doubt that British independent film PlMadians 
duction can substantially increase its output @™Meriod o; 
take advantage of the opportunity given it "iis depa 
the Film Agreement to get a foothold in Americ@ihe Inqj 
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A LONDON DIARY 


Boop calls for blood. In Athens the Minister 
of Justice, he tagyeeng for executing hundreds of 


his countrymen, himself been killed by a 
bomb. Another hundred and fifty imprisoned 
partisans now follow him to his grave. Even the 
Foreign Office expresses horror at this new mas- 
gcre under our aegis. With their up-to-date 
American equipment, the Greek Army will no 


doubt make progress; the figures of Greek 
illas killed mount and are quoted with 
euitation in the Greek capital. ut no one 


gho understands thinks that this new offen- 
sive will be decisive. In Greece, as in China, 
the Americans support a crumbling ruin of the 
past. The black market rages; the rich, panic- 
siricken, ate moving their money, and sometimes 
themselves, Overseas; staff officers and the mili- 
tary command wield an absolute power. There 
jsa pretence that the successful resistance of the 
guerrillas is due to the aid and comfort they re- 
ceive from Slavs over the frontier. It is only a 
pretence; if Stalin wished to call this war off he 
could not do so. The war is a vendetta between 
a comparatively small number of fanatics on 
tither side. Sooner or later they will tire of 
mutual extermination; perhaps some wise man 
will recall the lesson of the Eumenides. The 
majority has wanted neither the Fascists nor the 
Communists. They want what they wanted when 
the British first made their ill-starred interven- 
tion; they ask for the regenerated Greece pro- 
mised after the war. Even now, if the foreigner 
withdrew, the will of the majority for peace would 
in time win its way. Unhappily, there is to-day 
no outstanding figure, but those who know 
e well tell me that, if a truce could be 
reached, there are adequate men who could form 
agovernment capable of making peace with the 

erillas and beginning the reconstruction of 

ece. Such a truce, my informants say, might 
te possible in the summer, when on the one hand 
he guerrillas will be most hard-pressed, and on 
he other the Americans will have realised that 
the Greek Army cannot end resistance in the 
jountains. It may be the moment for Mr. Bevin 
if he still believes the things he used to say. 


The horror and loathing that the murder of the 
mother of Captain Farran inspires in all of us 
mst not prevent us from understanding its 
imificance. ‘The fact that Captain Farran has 
en acquitted by a British jury has no more 
ficct on the minds of Jewish terrorists than the 
quittal in Palestine of a Jewish terrorist would 
ve on the minds of British officers there. The 
mdetta between the rival groups of commandos 
ws been transferred from Palestine to England. 
The closest parallel is between Palestine to-day 
id post-war Ireland, in which the object of the 
R.A. was to kill Black-and-Tans and special 
lice, who were equally ready to shoot at sight 
R.A. leaders. In such warfare, which is even 
more savage in Palestine than it ever was in 
and, all scruples are forgotten. Strong-arm 
wthods are used by both sides to extract 
Mormation, and both sides rejoice when they add 
other victim to their bag of killed. As in Ireland 
id Greece, the only remedy is for us to leave 
mescene. Jews and Arabs may go on killing each 
her for some time, but the mass of the popula- 





orporatiotien has an overriding interest in reaching a 
of privalietlement ; sooner or later the tide will turn 
it is agre¢Metinst the fanatics, and the two nationalities will 
uction 40am to live together. As long as we remain, the 
commultHecessity for peace is hidden by the presence of 
ind will b 
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hunwanted third party. 
*x * * 


That Indians should regret seeing the back of 


der Sect last British Governor-General is an extra- 
supply Uiitdinary fact which no one could have anticipated 
this, the year ago. Yet there is no doubt that many 
_ film priitdians will be sorry that Lord Mountbatten’s 
output aMienod of office is over. He has already postponed 
ven it “Mis departure for three months at the request of 
in Americiite Indian Government, which, especially since 
w WYATT He murder of the Mahatma, finds him an 
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invaluable, impartial authority who stands above 
the party and personal rivalries. This, however, 
is not a position that can last, for, as constitutional 
Governor-General, Lord Mountbatten has no 
right to take part in politics, and if he does so 
he runs the risk of being gravely censured by 
the public when things go wrong. It has been 
known for some months that his successor would 
be C. Rajagopalachari, who, since the British left, 
has been Governor of Bengal. I was recently 
lucky enough to get to know Rajagopalachari in 
Calcutta. He is a conservative in politics and 
makes no claim to understand world events 
outside the sub-continent. But I should say that 
over a wide field he is the wisest and most level- 
headed person in India. He has a unique 
reputation, earned as Prime Minister of Madras, 
and as the man who in a most confused period 
of the war had the courage to take a clear line 
even when it meant opposing the majority of 
Congress and the Mahatma himself. As Governor- 
General, he will certainly use his influence for 
communal peace ; he will always be against the 
extremists on both sides. 
*x x * 

Rajagopalachari is a man of simple and 
unpretentious tastes; it is commonly thought 
that he will not wish to live in Government House 
in New Delhi, that vast mausoleum to British 
splendour in the East. But if future Governor- 
Generals do not live in Government House—I do 
not regard this as settled—the Indian Government 
has a curious little problem to solve. When 
Government House was designed by Sir Edward 
Lutyens, the object was to produce something so 
magnificent that even Maharajahs coming from 
their gorgeous palaces would be impressed. 
Externally_it is impressive and its gardens are 
exquisite. Internally it is inconvenient. It 
contains (I’ve forgotten how many) miles of 
corridor. It stands on the top of a steep and com- 
manding hill. When the British left India, it was 
at the Indian Government’s request that Lord 
Mountbatten maintained this official residence 
instead, as he himself suggested, of moving into 
the modest but comfortable house which had 
been occupied by the British Commander-in- 
Chief. It is this house which, according to talk 
when I was in New Delhi, will now be the 
residence of Rajagopalachari. What then is to 
become of the monstrous white elephant on the 
top of the hill? Various schemes were mooted. 
Could it possibly be suitable as a vast Government 
guest house ? Could it be a library and museum ? 
But in that case, would it be used ? How many 
Indians would toil up this unsheltered slope ? 

* * * 


No better propaganda was ever done for the 
Labour Party than Mr. Churchill’s forecast of a 
Labour Gestapo. Similarly, if Mr. Hudson had 
wanted to aid Communist propaganda, he could 
have thought of no more effective method than to 
tell the House of Commons that the new petrol 
regulations were the beginning of a Soviet police 
state as described by the Prime Minister. If 
punishing users of black market petrol is the 
equivalent of a police state, then in the minds of 
thousands of workers there can be nothing much 
wrong with Soviet methods. Partisan frivolity 
could scarcely go further. Mr. Attlee spoke 
seriously ; he presumably accepts the picture of 
Russia drawn by Kravchenko and in the new book 
on Forced Labour in Soviet Russia by Dallin and 
Nicolevsky. This last book will shortly be 
discussed at some length in this journal. ‘The 
commonly quoted figures of convict labour in the 
USSR are demonstrably exaggerated. But the 
fact of penal and forced labour on a very large 
scale in Russia is, I think, fairly well proved. 
No responsible person should so lend himself to 
the purposes of Communist propaganda as to 
suggest that there is a parallel between losing 
your liberty in Siberia and losing your driving 
licence if you use black market petrol. 

* * 

Sir John Boyd Orr, retiring from the leader- 
ship of the F.A.O., has given us one more pro- 
phetic warning. The human race is “rumbling 
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on to destruction. The nations of the world are 
insane: they are spending one-third of their 
national incomes preparing for the next war” 
instead of using their brains and resources to 
save thernselves from a catastrophe which would 
be accelerated by war but which is really irrele- 
vant to war. The population of the world is 
increasing at a prodigious rate; there are one mil- 
lion more people in the world than at the out- 
break of the war. At the same time, as the 
F.A.O.’s publication, Soil Erosion, showed, the 
land which is the only possible basis for human 
life is everywhere decreasing. A map shows the 
increasing destruction by man’s rapacity; desert 
has already swallowed up most of the Middle East, 
and the American dust bowl is only one example 
of a process at work in many parts of the world. 
One-third of the world now consists of soil of 
very low or no productivity. Civilisations in the 
past have disappeared in the swirling dust of 
their exhausted soils. A big harvest this year, as 
Sir John points out, does not alter the fact that 
the world food shortage is “only just beginning.” 
But the Governments of the world, as he said, 
are “not interested. Their major problem is 
Communism versus private enterprise or the next 
election.” It is because the solution of these 
fundamental problems is a human and not a 
national necessity that some of us here, and some 
in America, like Henry Wallace, hoped at the 
end of the war for collaboration between the big 
Powers. A standstill agreement, an “agreement 
to disagree,” might still enable the leaders of 
the great Powers to return to sanity, and work 
together technically to save the human race in- 
stead of applying their brains to methods of turn- 
ing vast new areas of the world into desert by 
radioactive bombs or sprays.. There is no record 
that at any discussion since the war, Truman, 
Stalin or Bevin have even discussed food, popula- 
tion or soil erosion. CRITIC 


SET TO PARTNERS 

On V-Day just three years ago, we cheered our brave 
Allies : 

Who helped to sweep the hated foe from carth and 
seas and skies, 

We hung the banners out to greet our Gurkhas and 
our Sikhs, 

Our Fighting French, our Czechs, our Poles, our 
Jugoslavs, our Greeks. 


But Europe’s skies are overcast since that victorious 
day, 

Our Gurkhas and our Sikhs 
Britain’s sovereign sway, 

And yet another menace in his conscript ranks enrols 

His Czechs, his Greeks, his Jugoslavs, his Prussians 
and his Poles. 


have passed from 


Now democratic nations in another anxious pause 

Are making preparations for another common cause, 

Though peace is highly spoken of, the post-war world 
divides 

And possible belligerents are busy changing sides. 

So when our next V-Day is due, for those alive to see, 

With fighting friends of World War Two opposed in 
World War Three, 

Though old Allies have fallen out, new ranks will fill 


the gaps— 
We'll maybe cheer our Germans, our Italians and our 
Japs. SAGITTARIUS 


THIS ENGLAND 


Prizes are awarded of {1 for the first entry 
and 5/- for each of the others printed. 

Paste entries on a postcard or slip of paper 
and give details of origin. Address to THIS 
ENGLAND, 10 Great Turnstile, W.C.r1. 


pleaded guilty to stealing one hundred- 
weight of liquid milk chocolate . . . He wanted to 
be reconciled to his wife who got a separation order 
yesterday, so he thought he would get her some 
chocolate.”—Evening Standard. (E. W. Amos.) 


Mr. J. Porter (75), Tory canvasser, who died at 
Thurloxton (Somerset), once painted his mare blue. 
—Sunday Express. (J. Broadley.) 
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The Home Secretary has abolished the regula- 


tions, hitherto prevalent in certain Provincial 
Police Forces, prohibiting officers, except with prior 
consent of the Chief Constable, from marrying, 
playing cards, unbuttoning their tunics in canteens 
or consulting a solicitor.—Law —- Gazette. 
(B. M. Cockburn.) 


Judge Wethered granted a decree at Bristol 
Divorce Court to a man who, he said, found another 
man in his wife’s bed, partly clothed, — a hot 
lunch.—Bristol Evening World. (M. a el 


Advice on publicity was given by Mr. 
“If someone commits suicide and the name Ex- 
mouth appears in the daily press, or if we elect our 
beauty queen, the name of Exmouth is appearing 
before the public. That is the seed I want to plant.” 
Exmouth Chronicle. (A. Wimbush.) 





The boy who admitted stealing from his em- 
ployer’s shop and taking money from his home, said 
he had spent the money on political books. He 
wanted to become a full-time political organiser. 
Evening Standard. (C. A. F. G. Gardiner.) 


WANTED—AN 
AGRICULTURAL POLICY 


Turse or four years ago agricultural policies 
were to be had for the asking. I have a pile of 
them in front of meas I write—a weird and wonder- 
ful collection. Here, for example, complete with 
two photographs of rural England and eleven 
comic cuts of jovial farmers and sinister officials, 
is The Husbandman Waiteth, five thousand words 
of the airiest of hot air, issued by the Tory Reform 
Committee. And here (an almost lunatic pro- 
duction) is A Scientific Policy for British Agri- 
culture, a pamphlet sponsored by an unofficial 
group of members of both Houses of Parliament 
pius some scientists, who call themselves the 
Parliamentary and Scientific Committee. The 
prodigies of asininity that an agricultural policy- 
maker can achieve have to be read to be believed. 
I need not describe the other items in my collec- 
tion; there are over twenty of them, and they 
range from the slimmest of leaflets to substantial 
volumes. In this orgy of policy-making, which was 
primarily directed towards the approaching 
General Election, the Left was conspicuous by 
its absence. The Labour Party published a 
dreary twopenn’orth called The Land, and the 
Communists produced a couple of creditable but 
unrealistic pamphlets. But with these exceptions, 
to which two books—one a Fabian symposium, the 
other the record of an investigation organized by 
Lord Astor and Mr. Seebohm Rowntree—should 
perhaps be added, the Right or Right Centre did 
all the talking. 

This is not surprising. Throughout its history 
the Labour Party has only taken an occasional, 
spasmodic interest in farmers and farming. Its 
panacea of land-nationalisation, now apparently 
in cold storage, was a tenurial rather than an agricul- 
tural reform ; it would have ended the landlord- 
and-tenant system, but would have had little direct 
effect on what farmers produce or how they 
produce it. Sir Danie! Hail, who was probably 
the ablest agriculturist of our time and a keen 
advocate of land-nationalisation, while conceding 

many points of value” in the Labour Party’s 
pre-war programme, finally dismissed it in his 
Reconstruction and the Land (1941) as “not 
sufficiently appreciative of the technical points 
at issue, of the land and of farming itself as distinct 
from their social repercussions.” The criticism 
is not unfair. The Party’s leaders, like the Party 
itself, have always been more concerned over 
such sentimental issues as the tied cottage than 
with the agricultural essentials, like output per 
man-hour. 

In the circumstances it was natural.that the 
Labeur Party went into the 1945 Election without 
an agricultural policy of its own. Lacking a 
genuinely Socialist policy, it took over, as the best 





petuated by the Agriculture Act of 1947, 

from an inherent contradication, which has naomae 
increasingly evident since the end of the war. 
The basic incentives remain capitalist—prices, 
guaranteed for several years in advance, that would 
have made the old-style farmer’s mouth water. 
The main deterrents, on the other hand, the fear 
of cropping orders and possible eviction, ‘might = 
called Socialist. This compromise, as 

have been expected, is giving us the worst of both 
worlds. It is apparent now that neither incentives 
nor deterrents are tending to maximise production. 
With a comfortable living to be had almost for 
the asking on the a fertile soils, many 

quite naturally, are taking things rather easily. 
Yet only a all minority of incompetents, the 
““C” farmers, are coming under the supervision 
< ook County Agricultural Executive Com- 


a A. W. Ashby, our leading agricultural 
economist, has recently demonstrated statistically 
how serious the situation is. With the mechani- 
sation of farming since 1939 One would have 


- imagined that the average agriculturist would 


be getting a great deal more done now than before 
the war. In fact, the performance per man per 
year is 2 per cent less to-day than it was in 1937-39. 
The discrepancy is partly due to the shorter 
working week and the longer holidays, but even the 
performance per man-hour is only 3 per cent 
higher than in 1937-39. These are really stagger- 
ing figures. Tractors have gone up from 55,000 
in 1939 to 235,000 in 1947; combine harvesters 
and milking machines have multiplied by several 
thousand per cent; and yet the average English 
farmer and farmworker are actually getting less 
done in the year! The admission would be 
shocking enough, even if cheap imported food 
were round the next corner ; but with the desper- 
ate need for increased food-production to-day it is 
a national scandal. 

The Labour Party has got to do some real 
thinking about agriculture. And the first question 
that it must ask itself is: ‘‘ What is the ultimate 
Socialist objective for British agriculture ?” 
My criticism of Mr. Tom Williams, the present 
Minister, is that he has not known, except in a 
vague sort of way, where he was going. Partly 
through circumstances beyond his own control, 
he has lived from hand to mouth, achieving only 
a patchwork of improvisations. But short-term 
policy, such as the present four-year targets, is 
meaningless unless related to a long-term objective, 
which in its turn must inevitably be conditioned 
by technical and economic trends. The analysis 
must begin, I believe, with the economic problem. 
What exactly is the function of the food-producer 
in the modern State ? 

There have been three farming systems in 
Western European history. In the first or sub- 
sistence stage each family’s aim is simply to feed 
and clothe itself for the ensuing year; our open- 
fields system was subsistence farming in co- 
operative parish units. In the second or primitive 
capitalist stage the individual farmer exchanges 
his surplus produce for the “luxuries ” of the 
towns, and the unit is the nation-state, which 
provides within its boundaries conditions of more 
or less perfect competition. The third or inter- 
national stage is reached when the population of a 
country outgrows its food-producing capacity ; 
this stage, in which we have been for the last 
hundred years or so, has not yet developed its 
appropriate farming system. Its most character- 
istic feature, however, comparable to the progress 
of enclosure in the second stage, has been the 
increasing intervention of the State. Unpre- 
dictable movements of price¢ in the world-market 
have compelled individual primary producers, the 
survivors from the second stage, to hide behind 
tariffs, quotas, subsidies and export-bounties. 
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nore sd the world each country is becomin 

more its own exporter and importer 
Don dvinasnitidiiacensi? Is it not clear tha The 
for our modern system to acquire ; le 
<n e formulation, as the capitalist system gjfm ti’ 
hodienbandsanent four-course farming the ™ 
of the mid-nineteenth century, the State must nol @ 
only place the orders and make the purchases, ; 

at present, but also do the actual farming ? 

reason why anything short of nationalised farmiy 
can only be a provisional phase, like the growin 
of clover and turnips in the open fields, is th 
uncertainty in the foreseeable future (i) of th 
kinds and quantities of food that will be availa 
on the international market, and (ii) of our oy 
terms of trade. What we shall require, in ; 
probability, is a flexible agriculture that can } 
contracted or expanded as required. But as lon 
as farming remains in private hands it is bound 
be inelastic to the point of rigidity—difficult 
expand except under the threat of invasion 4 
starvation, and—with the political influence 
commands—almost impossible to contract. 
Ultimately the farming of this country is goiy 
to be in the hands of the State. Political dynami 
though the proposition may be, if there is to { 
party competition for the farming vote, it is 
presumption that must underlie all realist 
agricultural planning. The economic prob 
bilities are reinforced by the technical advantage 
Instead of farmers and farmworkers we mu 
surely expect a network of salaried scientists, wi 
qualifying examinations, a ladder of promotig 
retiring ages, a scale of pensions and all the pa 
phernalia of bureaucracy. Nor is there anythi 
in such a prospect that should shock a member 
the Labour Party, who is in touch with rug 
realities. Nationalised farming was envisage 
and welcomed, in The Land and the Natio 
Planning of Agriculture (1932), which remain 
until recently the official statement of the Ps 
agricultural policy, though it is recognised the 
that “for the time being” most of the act 
farming would remain in the hands of individ 
farmers. The} Socialist contribution will be 
create a democratic framework for the new syste 
Hitherto the interventions of the State have be 
remote and authoritarian, an Order to be compli 
with, a Return to be filled in. These foretas 
of the managerial revolution derive in fact frd 
Conservative Ministers of Agriculture; 
Socialists we must transform control from aba 
into co-operative participation at all levels int 
process of planned production. 
The long-term Socialist objective, then, can 
summarised, I suggest, as nationalised fa 
organised democratically—an economic necess 
married to a political ideal. The short-te 
implications remain to be considered. 
F. W. BATESsO 
(To be concluded.) 










































SOUTH AFRICA’S ELECTIO 


Tue decision to hold the Union’s electiot 
earlier than expected—on May 26 has had ¢ 
results. First, the Budget has been postpol 
until the new Assembly meets. It was gener 
expected to be a “ popular” one—i.e. it Wo 
reduce, inter alia, the present “ torturing * 
in the £ income-tax rate. It is now known 
the Union has a considerable adverse t 
balance, and the Budget might make unpleas 
hearing. The timing of the election and ; 
postponement of the Budget are characteristi@g? quie 
the ostrich complex in Union politics, andj ™, Te) 
Smuts’ political acumen—he’s not cogy of 
slim Fannie (astute Jan) for nothing. The 4 bgdom | 
acumen underlies his recent switch of dep relis 
premier Jan Hofmeyr from Finance to a second 
portfolio, for Rand business men don’t like 
and his championship of the African (j 
unnerves many of his own supporters. A? th 
suspects the mind of Smuts behind Mr. Ag 

Alexander’s recent statement that a section of 


Home Fleet will visit the Cape—a nicely ti at is ¢ 
at Is Ces 
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: on polling day. Prominent 

Pat 1 the Altthener Barty, which the 

pe formed after falling out with Smuts 
aa with Malan; and a new party, the 
cult Party, formed by the ex-Labour M.P., 
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months defined camps 

i, by electoral pacts, ensured that there will 
bh a straight contest for almost every seat. 
amp, led by Malan, wants an even more rigid 
wlour bar and an even clearer recognition of the 
hites as the Herrenvolk; the other, led by 
Smuts, wants to continue the present policy of 
wwly—oh, so slowly—modifying the colour bar 
ud gradually—oh, so gradually—elevating the 


Racially. spesking, the choice tefore the 
sctorate is between slightly Right-of-Centre 
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nvisage 















































oes mi far Right-of-Right ; but at that point the 
‘ec Partyggmeological tags common to European politics 
sed thegemaust usefulness: the election set-up 
reper =~ nonsense of “ Right ” or “Teft.” The 
‘ndividiymgenion nationalised aviation, railways, steel, the 


mrketing of farm products and the bankers’ 
ik long before Britain made a start on any of 
nse things; but the Government Party—the 
lnited Party—is passionately wedded to private 


vill be 
Ww syste 
have be 


frre erprise and commands the support of Big 
fact {rgqgpuiness, though it will have an electoral agree- 
Lees: mt with. Labour, and may receive the small 
com abdgemmunist Party’s vote. Conversely, you will 
vels in tqg™’ Many sound Socialist principles (for the 

hites) in the Nationalist programme, and 
en, can agpebaps this has been an added bait (added, that 
4 ‘™ to their attitude to the native question) for a 


intering-off of Labour from the main body, 
i for Cadman’s Central Party. The National- 
8 strangest bed-fellows will be the South 
rican Party which, as the Dominion Party, 
ame into being precisely to oppose their new 
tes’ republican aspirations and to push their 
1 King and Empire ideals. All of which goes 
)show that at any rate the three million Whites 
tat last facing up to the fact that their country’s 


ic necess 
short-te 


BATESO? 


\CTIO 


5 electiommtiny is. inextricably wrapped up with the 

as hod ete of their eight million Asiatic and 
rpommeoured countrymen. 

he pos Progressives may also derive a grain of comfort 


m the virtual disappearance of the Boer v. 
fiton antagonism which has been in the fore- 


Le. it Wo 


 eeown tet of South African politics for the thirty-eight 
iverse ties since Union, At all events, the presence 
e unpleasil the first time of many English-speaking South 
jon and #e™ns in his ranks has persuaded Malan to 
racteristiq™@e’? quiet about secession from the Common- 


lth, republicanism, and Smuts’ machiavellian 
hicy of packing the country with United 


jtics, an 


not 
<geigdom emi ts 
The 4 emigrants. 
iy of depqgcll reliable commentators agree that Smuts 
‘0 a secondary d be returned to power, but prophecy is 


on’t like f° when some last-minute event might swing 
frican eg the small number of voters who could well 
bes, And Malan in the saddle. What will happen then 
4 Mr. Aq. te Union’s Commonwealth relations, her 
section 0 n-African co-operation, and, above all, to her 
nicely tif” Don-White peoples, is anybody’s guess. 
~~ §t is certain is a speedy quashing of the Indian 










Representation Act (which ‘doesn’t please the 
Indians either, but for a somewhat different 
reason), the present Government’s schemes for 
increasing Bantu representation, and the vital 
Bill which Smuts is introducing to recognise 
Africans’ trade unions. CHARLES BOKKIE 


LIVING IN JERUSALEM 


_at another the bullets 
congress and children 
t double to get across. 
changed ‘mind about it when some 
people who lived on the south of her own garden 
to shoot at some other people who lived 
e western side of it. She said it didn’t 
seem worth while bothering, especially as they 
would be leaving Palestine so soon. i 
wife of a British Government official). The 
children, like all children living in Palestine, 
added considerably to their collections of spent 
ammunition with English, Arabic and Hebrew 
factory numbers on it. They kept on going to 
school until they left, of course. 

Most children do. There is very little else for 
the young to do during a civil war, and the fact 
that most of the schools keep open does more 
than anything to provide a sane basis to the lunacy 
of the rest of existence. Living bang in the 
middle of the modern Jewish town—it is not a 
very wide town and you can shoot right across 
it if you put your mind to it, which quite a few 
people seem to—I had brought up my own three 
infants with the definite intention of sending 
them all to the same school. Naturally it didn’t 
work out that way. The eldest was too old for 
kindergarten by the time the other two started 
going. Then the second one turned out to be 
maladjusted, which meant breaking windows, 
and had to go to the kind of kindergarten where 
they treat that sort of thing as an expression 
of personality. It was a very difficult kinder- 
garten to get into, and the third child, they said 
rather disgustedly, was far too normal for it. 
So by the time de facto Partition really got into 
its stride I had three children under the age of 
seven scattered in three different educational 
establishments in the Jewish part of Jerusalem, 
all within a quarter of an hour’s walk of home. 
It was considerably less, I found, when there was 
shooting going on. The system worked out more 
expensive, but was a comfort by that time; 
at least one hadn’t all one’s eggs in one basket. 
True, when there was a particularly loud explosion 
one did not really know which child to run to 
first, but that simply meant that after a while 
one ran to none, but waited, telling oneself that 
no news was good news, until the children came 
home—aunder their own power, alone or escorted 
by a teacher. 

If this does nothing else for children it teaches 
them a certain amount of common sense. At 
six years old my eldest son—left with his small 
brother and sister and a “sitting” art student 
in a small flat during one of those afternoons 
when for no particular reason everyone within 
earshot suddenly starts shooting—shepherded 
the art student and the rest of the family into the 
central corridor, to be out of the line of fire. When 
we returned he was tearful, but had the presence 
of mind to say that what his nerves really needed 
was a little cognac in his tea, so that one doubted 
if the shock had gone too deep. 

It is possible, of course, that an existence spent 
chiefly in wishing that you were old enough for 
the Haganah is not good for any child, although 
in times of war it is difficult to know what one 
can do. Perhaps encourage the young to play 
a mice game of United Nations, sit down for a 
pleasant round-table conference with the Moderate 

Arabs ? No, it is far more enjoyable to spend 
one’s leisure hours alternately demanding the 


37% 
identity cards of all comers, and, with ear-splitting 
accuracy, imitating the sounds of various kinds 
of weapons of assault. The Moslem lady who, 
according to a Palestinian Arab paper, recently 
named her twin offspring Bren and Sten, was 
only following a trend which has become in- 
creasingly noticeable in Palestine, although among 
the Jews it is possibly more confined to the younger 
set. It was at least a week after his arrival in 
the peace of Kensington that my son stopped 
building road blocks at the entrance to every 
room and converting music stands into Sten guns. 

We travelled, en route for London, down from 
Jerusalem to Tel Aviv in a Haganah convoy 
which got little publicity because no one shot 
at it. Apart from the general matiness inseparable 
from wartime—the driver was full of bright 
conversation, possibly as a reaction from driving 
a heavy armour-plated bus twice a day up and 
down a mountain road usually raked by every 
kind of fire—and the occasional hold-ups during 
which we removed the younger children from the 
bus and sat them on pots on the safe side of the 
armour plating—you would not have known 
there was a war on. During one of these pauses 
we heard a couple of shots, which turned out to 
have been only the guards showing’ one of the 
children how it worked. The advantages of this 
apparent waste of ammunition emerged later, 
when at sunset we lurched through a sandbagged 
emplacement ringed with battle-dressed Haganah 
silhouetted against a bright spring sky, into 
Tel Aviv. As we came through the sandbags 
about a hundred small children dashed up 
screaming in Hebrew: “Bullets, Mister— 
give us your bullets.” ‘The guards handed over 
the spent ammunition they had; it wasn’t a 
very good bag, but it was obviously better than 
Cigarette cards. 

The drawback, of course, of living in this kind 
of melodrama is that to the adult it is either too 
real or it is not real at all. The ordinary housewife 
in Jerusalem can tell herself, if she is of an 
imaginative turn of mind, that when she slings 
her string bag over her arm to go out and get 
something for lunch she’s just as likely to end 
up dead as not. But she doesn’t really believe 
it, any more than the British housewife believed 
a few years ago that a flying bomb was going to 
light on her personally, or believes to-day that she 
is going to be run over by a bus in the High 
Street. The thing is real only when it happens 
to oneself or to one’s personal friends—and in 
the latter case it stays real only for a frighteningly 
short time. True, there is a quick glance round 
the café or the cinema or the concert hall to see 
where possible machine gun or other fire might 
come from. But it is a cursory glance, no more 
serious than the glance one gave cafés in the past 
to see if the C.I.D. couple in brown suede shoes 
and checked sports jackets were really listening 
to what one was saying. And one is rather 
ashamed of taking. precautions—business, every- 
one is busy telling himself, is as usual; we can 
take it. And, of course like any other people 
rather to our own surprise, we can. 

Children take melodrama far more casually. 
To them it seems so little out of the ordinary. 
Scared they may be, when something is actually 
happening, but it passes off. A month or so 
after the trouble started my son, in that odd literal 
translation of Hebrew idiom into the vernacular 
of the parents which all bilingual Palestinian 
children speak, said : 

“ Mummy, I did dream that two Arabs did 
come to me as I came from school, and with 
knives they did try to kill me.” 

Three or four months ago this would have meant 
a stern lecture on generalisations, good Arabs and 
bad Arabs, and so on, but it’s too late now. 
I said : 

“ What did you do?” 

“I did take my pocket knife and I did kill 
both. Mummy, if it was real, would you smack 
me ?” 

There, if one comes down to it, is an apprecia- 
tion of the realities of existence. 

DIANA GILLON 
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THE OLD LOOK 
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Im so glad you asked me,” said Roan Filly, 
giving a pat to her mane and glancing at the 
reflection of her spring frock in the glass door as 
we passed into Burlington House. “I don’t 
know much about Art, but I do like a nice green 
landscape. I like to see grass so well painted that 
you simply feel you could eat it.” 

I bought her a catalogue and began looking 
about. 

““T know that the future,” she was saying, 
“with its infinite possibilities of variation, can 
only continue to rise gradually on the solid 
foundation of the past.” 

“I don’t see time like that, Roan dear; but 
aren’t you being a shade platitudinous ? ” 

“It’s not my mot,” she said. “ It’s Sickert’s. 
It’s in the catalogue, as a sort of motto.” 

She was turning over the pages with a beauti- 
fully pedicured hoof. 

“No. 212!” she cried. ‘“‘ That’s the picture 
for me. Let’s make a bee-line for it.” 

“To make a bee-line one would have to ride 
rough-shod over the crowd.” 

“*Rough-shod ! How very unkind of you, when 
I was feeling so very pleased with my new 
shoes.” 

She handed me the catalogue. 
Cenversation-piece, 1940,” I read. 
Rank’s three Horses, Southern Hero, Black Speck 
and Knight’s Armour—Sir Alfred J. Munnings, 
P.R.A.” 

As we turned into Gallery Three she gave a 
whinny of pleasure, and “‘ Yoo-hoo!” a wolfish 
voice replied : it seemed to come from Southern 
Hero. My companion tossed her head. 

“© Gee, what curves !”’ said Southern Hero. 

“Tt says 1940,” Roan muttered. “I rather 
dislike coltishness in the middle-aged. They’re 
well-groomed, of course, but a bit slick for my 
taste.” 

“ Well, sister,” said Southern Hero, “ they call 
this a private view. It’s about as private as the 
paddock at Aintree before the big race.” 

““T’ve been doing a spot of mass observation,” 
said Black Speck. ‘“‘ It’s enough to make a horse 
laugh. This morning I counted one bath-chair, 
one spinal carriage, eleven pairs of crutches, 
twenty-four sticks with rubber suckers on the 
end, two glass eyes, an ear-trumpet, and an 
exophthalmic goitre.” 

“You seem to get a kick out of other people’s 
troubles,” said Roan Filly. 

“Oh, canter off!’ said Black Speck rudely. 

“Don’t mind him,” said Southern Hero. 
“He’s feeling his oats. Talking of spring, did 
you ever see such flowery hats? One could 
almost eat them. I keep thinking of that story 
of Saki’s about the ox that browsed on the 
chrysanthemums. You remember that the result- 
ing picture, ‘Ox in a Morrfing-Room, Late 
Autumn,’ was the turning-point in Eshley’s 
career.” 

“There’s a picture this year,” I remarked, 
** called ‘ Giraffes Resting at Noonday.’ ” 

“Not only giraffes,” said Knight’s Armour. 
“There hasn’t been a vacant place on the settees 
all day. At hat-level it looks like the Chelsea 
Flower-Show, but beneath the brims Abdication 
is writ large.” 

“TI know this is only a survival of what was 
once a social occasion,” said Black Speck, “‘ but 
what a lot of messy dressers ! ” 

“It’s all very well,” snapped Roan Filly, “‘ to 
pick on these old dears and their weak points. 
They may be short of coupons. And don’t 
forget about yourselves, boys. What are you ? 
Just a bunch of nudes ! ” 

““ Now, no horse-play!” I putin. ‘“ After all, 
though this is called an academy, it’s one of the 
last refuges of /aissez-faire. One can’t be surprised 
that the dowdy or garish eclecticism on the walls 
is reflected in the clothes of the spectators.” 

Just then I overheard somebody saying, “‘Russell 
Flint—that wonderful wash—it must be a knack.” 

At this Roan Filly shied, and a tremor went 
through the others. Her nostrils were dilated 


“ Horse 


“ Mr. J. V.- 


and she was showing the whites of her eyes. I 
asked her what was the matter. “I thought she 
said knacker,”’ Roan whispered hoarsely. 

“Don’t be so touchy,” I said. “‘ If you horses 
will excuse me, I think I'll have a trot round and 
look at the pictures.” 

Ah, where were the Arnesby-Browns and the 
Tukes of my childhood, those corner-stones in 
“the solid foundation of the past”? And few, 
nowadays, were the peeps at Portofino, the glimpses 
of Split. But it was still ““ Low Tide at Mouse- 
hole ” or “‘ Daffodil Time at Lamorna,” and the 
conventionally picturesque had again been pursued 
beyond the “ Flower Study” and the “ View 
from my Window, Leatherhead,” to the quaint 
purlieus of Willimoteswick, of Ruanlanihorne and 
Letheringsett. How reassuring, these painters, 
how innocent—and how they proliferate ! 

* But aren’t you ever in London ?” 

“No, I’m wedded to Budleigh.” 

“‘ What slushy snow, and it seems to be infested 
with mice.” 

“No, dear, they’re birds, or dead leaves.” 

“A problem picture.” 

“So soft in colour—it’s very lovely.” 

“ Here’s a very fine Munnings.” 

“I must mark it for Granny.” 

“That can’t be a Frinton-Mole! ” 

“Oh, but it is. He prefers to paint with his 
feet, you know.” 

I trudged past the painted ladies, whose personal 
points might once have graced the covers of 
chocolate boxes. I tramped past the hard, glossy 
likenesses of successful public men—a form of 
capital punishment unlikely to be abolished just 
yet. When I was looking at No. 3911 (“ Dull 
Afternoon, Bognor Regis’), a voice behind 
me said “ Are you an exhibitor ? ” 

* Oh, yes,” I said. “ But I shan’t tell you of 
what. Are you?” 

“Yes. That’s mine, I’m a press advertising 
agent, and this is more or less my hobby.” 

“How nice. It’s Winston Churchill’s, too.” 

“It was just coming on to rain,” he confided, 
drawing my wandering attention to his picture, 
“* and I knocked that off in almost no time.” 

Somehow innocence can be very oppressive. 
And somehow fatigue promotes injustice. If 
only somebody had been able to concentrate the 
better pictures—of which there are more than 
might be supposed—in one gallery. How 
pleasing, for example, the setting in which Mr. Le 
Bas has placed “‘ The Collector,” and surely the 
features of the collector himself are those of an 
eminent contributor to THE New STATESMAN 
AND NATION. . . . 

I thought it time to return to my companion, 
and I began to struggle through the phalanxes 
of daughters of the manse, golfing widows, dwarf 
bearded matrons, decrepit academicians, water- 
front Bohemians from Strand-on-the-Green, 
rural deans, art-loving bank managers, and nice 
young persons behind the times. I edged and 
burrowed and buffeted my way past “ infinite 
possibilities of variation” ; past pictures modest, 
dim or tame; past many pictures on which a 
dreadful soulless skill had been lavished ; and most 
often past pictures too loud and too fussy. There 
came into my mind a saying that J. B. Yeats 
quoted from an unknown source and apropos, 
I think, of Orpen—that Vulgarity is the excess of 
the means of expression over the content. . . 

When I got back to Gallery Three, Roan Filly 
seemed to have vanished. I hurried over to the 
horses to ask which way she had gone. I saw at 
once what had happened: she had discarded 
fer clothes and joined the horses in their field of 
oily canvas. When she saw me she nodded and 
gave a friendly neigh. 

““T hope you don’t mind,” she said, “‘ but the 
boys asked me in for some specialised horse- 
conversation, and I think I'll stay here for a bit. 
(Between ourselves, I’ve rather fallen for Southern 
Hero.) It’s true I don’t figure in the catalogue, 
but I don’t suppose anybody’ll notice that there 
are now four of us. After all, what does one horse, 
more or less, matter among friends ? ” 

WILLIAM PLOMER 
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The Arts and 


Entertainment 


SOMETHING NEW 


BLAZE of obscurity has surrounded the opening, 
at the Aldwych Theatre, of Gian-Carlo Menotti’s two 
chamber operas, The Medium and The Telephone. 
There was a general unawareness that Mr. Menott 
is not exactly nobody, but an Italian-American com. 
poser in his thirties who has had two short operas 
staged at the Metropolitan (one of them, Amelia Gog; 
to the Ball, with considerable success), and who has 
achieved a Broadway run of a year or so with the 
double bill now offered. There is a decided danger 
that, for want of intelligent guidance, the English 
public won’t discover in time that Mr. Menotti’s 
entertainment, without amounting to anything very 
much in the way of Art, is nevertheless first-rate 
theatre, original and stimulating both to eye and ear, 

Without spoken dialogue, and with an orchestra 
of fourteen, these two chamber operas are in no other 
respect comparable with Lucretia or Albert Herring. 
The musical invention is altogether slighter; never 
pretentious, and never exactly dull, the scores might 
almost be called first-class radio music—but with the 
important rider that Mr. Menotti has an inbom 
understanding of how to write effectively for voices, 
and a strong theatrical sense which animates his own 
clear, zestful and decisive texts. We start with The 
Telephone, an expanded revue sketch about a young 
man whose attempts at a proposal are con- 
stantly foiled by the addiction of his girl to that 
maddening instrument. The score is akin to Wolf- 
Ferrari’s Segreto di Susanna, and shows a nice wit in 
the invention of long-winded and many-sectioned 
arias (complete with exasperatingly suitable recapitu- 
lations) for the reclining heroine to sing into her 
mouthpiece. And Maria d’Attili really does sing, 
with a flexible, well-trained voice and a deliciously 
musical sense of fun. 

The Medium is a piece of unashamed, sure-fire 
Grand Guignol, hovering now and again on the 
borderline of art. There is real ironic point in the 
conception of a fraudulent medium who begins her- 
self to suffer from hallucinations, and whose clients 
will not believe her protestations of guilt. As this 
blowsy, fat, red-wigged, square-headed Irish virago, 
Marie Powers gives a striking performance; in the 
fake séances, which take place in a memorably sinis- 
ter, rusty-black parlour, she is assisted by he 
daughter Monica (Evelyn Keller) and a mute half- 
caste waif named Toby (Leo Coleman): a mos 
touching and graceful performance, this, from a 
accomplished ballet-dancer. The best music in the 
score is the strange one-voiced “love-duet” between 
these two at the beginning of the second act. Oné 
way and another, it adds up to an unusual and 
highly enjoyable evening. But if you want to go, 20 
quickly. DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


THE THEATRE 

“Royal Circle,” at Wyndham’s 
“Frenzy,” at St. Martin’s 
“Happy with Either,” at St. James’ 

Sir Ralph Richardson, in a breezy performance 
vainly tries to carry Royal Circle on his own shoulders 
This play about a Rurftanian King, whose sma 
country is suddenly threatened with importance, neve 
comes together as a whole, contains too many reall 
bad jokes and a streak of vulgarity in its treatment 0 
back-stage monarchical life. Sir Ralph succeeds i 
creating his character, but I am not sure that it is nd 
at the expense of the play. No doubt he knew that hj 
was the only way, but if he did know that, why 0 
earth ...? the theatre is full of such mysteries. 

In Frenzy Mr. Peter Ustinov also shoulders the sol 
burden in his own adaptation of the Swedish film 
Carelessly put together and indifferently acted, excef 
for Miss Joan Greenwood as a slut, Frenzy 
obviously says to us: “I am a vehicle.” But 
vehicle for what ?. Mr. Ustinov has a marked talea 
for mimicry: and mimicry is only a part of acting 
the part which may be highly entertaining at prival 
parties unless, fatally, it goes on too long. His sadisti 
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school-master is a clever turn extended through a 
jong evening. Mr. Ustinov is both young enough 
wt saan und ahsbe of Chadlons ampeotincuaing 
in any and every direction. He hasn’t yet found a 
channel for his erratic gifts : but perhaps it is a 
sign of grace that he hasn’t—that he hasn’t settled 
before he is thirty into some slick line of success. 


it is a comedy of great 
fo-r aval the actor, who would give it 
My. Wilfred Hyde Whyte 
fooling which he works 
limits ; but nature 
else can supply) the 
personal magnetism to convince us that he could 
have sO captivated the two women he has married 
and a third he does not quite go off with. Miss 
Valerie Taylor and Miss Angela Baddeley are beauti- 
fully right as his two Wives a Shropshire farm 
to which, after his spell “inside” for bigamy the 
affable scapegrace hopefully returns. Miss Baddeley 
transforms herself into the mother of two daughters, 
who is thickening into middle age, with an irrepressible 
spring of laughter which he knows just how to touch 
off. Miss Valerie Taylor can lift herself at a stroke 
from the aching feet of an afternoon’s shopping to the 
romantic response. A gently amusing evening which 
with the least luck might have been very much more. 
T. C. WorsLey 


RADIO NOTES 


“ Narton shall speak peace unto nation”: it was the 
dream of the pioneers of broadcasting and remains 
the motto of the B.B.C. It must be admitted that the 
wavelengths that transmit the voice of peace are not 
easy to find; interference is considerable, and amid 
the howling of the static the voice fades. But at any 
rate the B.B.C. does something to enable us to under- 
sand other peoples’ problems and ways of life. It is 
probably most successful in enlightening us about the 
United States, partly because its effort is unremitting, 
and partly because there is no danguage difficulty. 
Regularly those high-speed, leather-lunged, imperturb- 
able commentators, Mr. Joseph Harsch and Mr. Clifton 
Utley, leave us breathless with admiration as they 
unwind for us the clue of the labyrinth of American 
politics ; while the persuasive Mr. Alastair Cooke 
expounds for us the mysteries of the American way 
oflife. From other countries we have political talks, 
itis true, but accounts of life as it is lived by the masses 
we less common. Last week’s Focus on France was, 
therefore, the more welcome. The Focus programmes 
lave an honourable history as documentaries but, as 
compared with last year, when they were one of the 


most exciting series in radio journalism, the level of 
script-writing in recent months has becn very uneven. 
Focus on France was quite up to the old standard. 


‘The work of Miss Marjorie Banks and Mr. Edward- 


Ward, it was based on recordings made in France 
within the last few weeks and gave an admirably 
balanced survey of French life and problems to-day. 
The editors were fortunate in discovering French men 
and women—housewives, technicians, civil servants, 
journalists—who could broadcast lucidly and fluently 
in English, and the danger that might have arisen from 
this, that France would be presented mainly in terms 
of its bourgeoisie, was successfully averted; the 
grievances of the Marseilles dockers, for instance, 
appeared to have lost nothing in Mr. Ward’s narration. 
But the most ambitiou, attempt up to the present 
to familiarise us with other ways of life is the Sunday 
evening feature series India and Pakistan, which has 
now been in progress for three weeks. The first 
programme, The Road to India, which was purely 
historical, strikes one as having been the most difficult 
‘assignment; Mr. Francis Watson used a somewhat 
old-fashioned technique but packed his script with 
information. Mr. Francis Dillon’s Indian Village 
was fascinating, but suffered, it seemed to me, from 
the producer’s carelessness in editing the recordings 
on which it was based. The final effect was ragged ; 
but the evocation of the Indian village itself through 
recordings of the villagers’ work songs, the translations 
of which were made and delivered with the utmost tact, 
was both poignant and exciting. But the most success- 
ful programme thus far in the series is Mr. MacNeice’s 
Portrait of Delhi. No one can make radio-writing 
look easier than Mr. MacNeice; he knows “all the 
tricks of the virtuosos who invert the usual.’’ What 
other writer would dare to begin his programme by 
mocking precisely the kind of feature he is writing ? 
What other writer would have the nerve to build his 
programme on five narrators and call them “ Ignor- 
ance,” “Topography,” “ History,” ‘“ Literature ” 
and “The Birds”? His method is to say light- 
heartedly “Let’s pretend”; and, before we know 
where we are, we have taken up the challenge and are 
pretending with him to such effect that without our 
realising it the pretences have become conventions. 
Much of the charm of his programmes comes from 
this air of improvisation, of improvisation in which the 
listener himself takes part. Portrait of Delhi was gay ; 
it danced along ; it did perfectly what it set out to do, 
to give an impression of Delhi over all the centuries 
of its existence. And it did more than this, as was 
shown when Mr. MacNeice came to the communal 
troubles following partition and the assassination of 
Gandhi. His rendering of these was a most moving 
piece of radio-writing. WILLIAM SALTER 
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THE MOVIES 
“ Hamlet,” at the Odeon 


Olivier’s Hamlet must, of course, and will, be seen. 
It has many incidental merits. The screen has the 
capability, used sometimes here to magnificent effect, 
of bringing close to us one character after another. 
A casual moment provides our first sight of Fantiet 
and Ophelia together ; he sits musing in the dark 
empty hall while, two hundred feet away, she appears 
in a door-way to the garden, glances, and passes on. 
The distance is felt as well as seen : a feeling we shan’t 
forget. 

Within the complex, loose-ended action of Hamlet 
one drama, that of Ophelia, comes out with e@ 
clarity I have never known from the stage or, for that 
matter, the text. This Ophelia (Miss Jean Simmons) 
is young—not more than seventeen ; she listens gravely 
to her brother’s parting words on chastity, with a 
demure glee enjoining him not to forget his own advice; 
and then behind his back plays and fiddles when his 
turn has come to listen, with Polonius in full! sail. 
While that by no means idiotic but boring old gentle- 
man measures out his apothegms, we “ catch on” to 
Ophelia rather more than the text allows. The en- 
counters with Hamlct, an earlier memory visually 
reclaimed, the occasion of her being Ict loose to him, 
and the play-scene when he insultingly gets his 
revenge, follow more or less the prescribed course. 
Then she has to go mad, and this on the screen, with 
a few premonitory scares and distractions, she con- 
vincingly does. We don’t, as in the theatre, ignore or 
lose sight of her for too long, and she doesn’t too 
abruptly appear mad and singing. 

A progress along a corridor, a close-up, round 
frightened eyes, the flowers in her hair: the chain of 
events is swiftly accomplished. Miss Simmons’s 
mad scenes (she acts them very simply ; her beauty 
does the rest) are the most affecting I have known: 
in fact this is the first time, in my experience, that the 
shock of Ophelia gone mad has moved and not em- 
barrassed. The King and Queen appear genuinely 
grieved. She drifts along a terrace, and Horatio 
pauses in talk with two messengers to let her pass. 
The suicide, with its incomparable pastoral elegy, 
concludes the most moving passage in the film. Only 
two pieces of vulgarity have marred this story of 
Ophelia : one when the speech “‘ O what a noble mind 
is here o’erthrown ” is cut so that she may sob her 
heart out instead on a flight of steps, and the other 
when, still humming to herself, she glides on her back 
downstream. In similar, though not as striking ways, 
Polonius (Felix Aylmer) and Claudius and Gertrude 
(Basil Sydney and Eileen Herlic) acquire new moments 
of intimacy ——— the camera’s ability t to isolate 
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374 . 
individual figures and to give us a refracted impression 
of the set scene. 

But Hamlet, you will exclaim, what about Hamlet ? 
Well there, nearly all the time, is Olivier with com- 
manding voice and presence. He cannot but steal 
the screen, and yet he disappoints. He isn’t Hamlet, 
but Henry V with a foul wind or Ulysses tent-bound. 
Rarely does he thrill; his soliloquies come from sct 
features (often whispered in thought instead of spoken); 
his movements are slow, his changes of mood mono- 
gonous as a repeatedly spun coin. This, in fact, is a 
negatively strong Hamlet, and so weaker than the 
most febrile, because in the end we simply cannot 
understand why and how such a man can fail in action. 

The whole piece is slowed down to a pensive prowl- 
ing in the council chamber and on the battlements. 
The weather outside is for nine-tenths of the time 
Gothic mist, and indoors a huge empty hall with four 
central pillars provides the setting and lighting for 
every kind of scene. It is as though the hero of 
Crime and Punishment were to take up residence in a 
railway terminus. I don’t say that this kind of enlarged 
utility stage, which conveys no sense of anyone 
living there, is a mistake, but it is a mistake that 
this thought should be allowed to creep out as often as 
it does. The cameraalso prowls about, looking at walls 
and up steps, even more conscientiously, more 
unhurryingly than Hamlet himself. Beauty of back- 
ground and photography cannot make up for the lack 


of speed. And in order to render that slowing-down 


possible the text has had to be cut drastically. 

The politics of the play have gone ; the soliloquies 
are chopped and clipped, muted, melo-dramatized ; 
the players are instructed at length how to speak, and 
never uttera line ; only the dumb-show remains, and 
this takes away all the preparation for Hamlet’s 
theatrical flourish over Ophelia’s grave. Ina published 
record (The Film Hamlet, Saturn Press, 7s. 6d.), which 
is rather more than the usual commemoration volume, 
Olivier describes his production as an “ Essay in 
Hamilet”’ rather than Hamlet itself. He has, as he 
points out, packed a four-and-half hours’ play into 
a two-and-a-half hours’ film. But how loosely packed ! 
And at what a cost to Shakespeare’s shuttle of action 
and our enjoyment! He would have preferred (he 
tells us), if an actor of sufficient stature could have 
been found, not to play the part of Hamlet himself, 
Hotspur and Henry V being more to his style. For 
wearing a blond wig he gives the quite silly reason that 
it would carry more of Hamlet and less of Olivier. 
It doesn’t, of course. After Olivier the chief agent in 
this production was the camera. 

Macbeth, with its mixture of tragedy and melo- 
drama, I still consider by far the most filmable of 


Correspondence 


THE KEY TO THE “ ICE-BOX” 


Sir,—Ritchie Calder has arrived at a valid conclusion, 
which I enthusiastically support, by invalid argument. 
Who were “the button manufacturers” of 1879? 
Whose invention did they block, and what evidence 
is there of the blockage? Was it not mechanically 
impossible to make the zip-fastener of commerce 
at that time ? Was not the real date of invention about 
1904, and was it not even then ahead of its time 
because it could not be mass-produced ? Is not this 
instance of “‘ blocking ” typical of the many imaginary 
cases which are constantly alleged but never substan- 
tiated ? 

The fact is that no patented invention for which 
there is a real substantial demand can be suppressed 
in the U.K., because it is subject to Patent Law, which 
provides appropriate remedy. Mr. Calder’s allega- 
tions, so commonly made, have been refuted over and 
over again by every sort of skilled independent 
finding. 

There is a complaint about employee inventors. 
If a man is employed and paid inter alia to invent, 
what kind of complaint is it, that he should not be 
paid twice ? Further, the value-contribution of the 
inventor, in respect of most modern inventions, is 
relatively small. The value of the capital and other 
investment in developing the invention to the 
commercial stage is of vastly greater account. This 
is a matter of complex industrial economics, but can 
be more readily appreciated when the accidental 
nature of invention, and its frequent coincidence 
with parallel invention by others, is related to the 
deliberate nature of the essential reduction to practice. 

In U.K. Patent Law, the “ blocking patent” is 
almost—admittedly not quite—a rhetorical suggestion, 
and not a practical fact. 

What is suggested by Mr. Calder about the Steen- 
bock discovery ? Is it suggested that its profits should 
not have been realised and ploughed back into human- 
itarian research ? Why should a royalty not be levied 
on medicaments, if the income is used to find better 
ones? I put it to Mr. Calder, that the “M. & B.” 
products, which have probably saved more lives than 
any war has ended, would never have been available, 
had it not been for profits on medical proprietary 
goods 


Fundamentally Mr. Calder confuses two issues. 
He has failed to distinguish between the abuse of 
monopoly (I do not deny that this exists) and the 
lethargy of commerce in respect of invention adoption. 
The former is dangerous and rare; the latter 
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is negatively vicious, and common. It is, to som 





















extent, against the latter complaint that the Nation; 
Research Development Corporation should be prophy 
lactic. 

There is a valid defence in some cases, whi 
should be considered objectively, to that appare) 
industrial inertia which is often compared wit 
“ refrigeration.” If an industry—such as the au 
mobile industry—is Highly organised, it is practical} 
difficult to innovate. If a manufacturer is “ tooled 
up” for a certain product—and it will have takes 
anything up to five years of steady investment an 
work to reach that point—and a new invention ; 
submitted which may be intrinsically excellent by 
would require substantial modification in productio 
planning, what is he to do? He can defer his pr 
duction, or he can eschew the innovation. Whic 
is economically right and which course would mog 
benefit the consumer ? Obviously a vast number ¢ 
factors come into that question. In my experienc 
manufacturers seldom “ pass up” any serious inven 
tion lightly. And if it is good and demanded, it wi 
be adopted—but not necessarily immediately it j 
made known. Even in wartime production, wher 
no question of profit is involved, to interrup 
production in order to improve the product ma 
be extremely unwise, and many excellent inventio 
have been turned down for that reason. 

I should like to know what “ major discoveries 
have languished in Departments because firms we 
not interested; is it not more usually because th 
firms were not apprised? The Departments (wit 
the limited exception of the M.O.S. and D.S.ILR 
have simply not got the machinery for putting thei 
inventions in front of respective industries. 

I hope and believe that a primary function of thi 
N.R.D.C. will be actively to inform industry abo 
Departments’ inventions. Considering “ the ingenio 
ideas of the Little Man ”’ may be amusing, interesti 
and laborious, but it is, in opinion founded on m 
28 years of experience, not likely to be technical] 
or socially profitable. I imagine that to encourag 
casual inventors of gadgets to hope that they will b 
fostered by the N.R.D.C., is merely to increase t 
degree of disappointment to which they are alread 
vulnerable. W. E. P. Joxnson 

[Ritchie Calder writes: “I do not want to get 3 
cross-purposes with the Executive Director of Powe 
Jets Ltd. As a Government-owned company, 
is an outstandingly successful prototype of the Nationa 
Research Development Corporation; and, as 
patent expert, Mr. Johnson has been responsible fo 
nearly 2,000 jet-patents which will be a lavish sour 
of dollars in the form of royalties. I would ask him 
however, what would have happened to jet-propulsio 
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yearly payments to the Sun Life of Canada, 
At 55 you will receive £3;920 plus accumulated 
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I was not impugning the Patent Laws, the intentions 
of which are irreproachable. So were those of the 
Education Acts; but, until the extension of public 
financed scholarships, they did not provide equal 
opportunity for those who could not afford to go 
beyond an elementary education. That is true of 
inventors who have not had the resources either to 
develop or sustain their patents. 

The zip-fastener was patented in Chicago in 1879 ; 
the specification was basically the same as the present 
product. It was peddled unsuccessfully among 
American firms and was allowed to lapse. A similar 
idea was patented in 1904; the patent was acquired 
by Nobel Explosives Ltd. in 1911 and the familiar 
zip came on the commercial market in 1918. 

familiar argument of the ‘ ice-boxers’ that 

a product must wait on the method is as unprofitable 

as the chicken-or-the-egg. It is like saying cigarette- 
ing should have awaited automatic-machinery. 

I do not suggest that employee-inventors should 
be paid twice. My point was that their discoveries 
are the firm’s to use or to withhold. It was an ‘ ice- 
box’ not a reward question. Nor did I suggest that 
firms should not be allowed to finance developments 
by the return from patent monopoly. But that should 
not apply to a fundamental discovery freely disclosed 
by the scientists as a contribution to pure knowledge. 

The ‘ ice-box ’ argument I was discussing included 
beth the abuse of monopoly and the inertia of com- 
merce and it allowed for the legitimate use of the 
‘ice-box’ — provided that the community had a 
pass-key.”-—Ep. N.S. & N.] 


i 


CATHOLICS AND POLITICS 


Sir,—({1) Mr. Binns is wrong in thinking that 
the point of this discussion is “‘ whether the Church 
does or does not intervene in politics.” Intervention 
is self-evident. But in my original letter I plainly 
argued that the Church has the right to intervene in 
self-defence, i.e. when her organisation or teaching 
is attacked by the politicians. 

(2) Liberalism. What exactly did the Popes con- 
demn ? “ The Church, in condemning Liberalism, had 
no intention of condemning every party which might 
describe itself as Liberal.” (Leo XIII). Gladstone 
has nothing to do with it. What the Popes condemned 
was a new and hostile religion—a compound of 
atheism, secularism, and relativity in faith and morais. 

In particular, Leo singled out the doctrine that 
man is a law unto himself, and in so doing put his 
finger on the philosophic link between liberalism and 
totalitarianism. For “man a law unto himself” very 
easily becomes “the State a law unto itself.” This 
is the paradox of the Contract Social and the reason 
why Rousseau has been claimed by both individualists 
end collectivists as their prophet. It also explains 
why the Catholic Church, which preaches the sub- 
ection of both State and individual to the Moral 


Law, should have been persecuted by both Liberals 
and Nazis. And now by the Communists. 

(3) Freedom of conscience. In politics, economics 
and science where truth is relative (e.g. Jaisser-faire in 
1845, controls in 1945) freedom is obviously essential. 
But in religion, where truth is absolute—at least it 
was always considered so, until some Protestants 
began to take a pride in proving themselves wrong— 
freedom may indeed be tolerated, in order to avoid 
the greater evil of persecution, but it can never be 
more than a necessary evil: one cannot boast that one 
has not got the truth. 

The other point is this. Al! will agree that freedom 
to do what you like irrespective of right and wrong is 
not liberty but license. Rousseau called it a slavery 
and he was no Christian. But surely the slavery of 
error is no less real than the slavery of sin? If we 
are not free to act, why should we be free to believe, 
irrespective of right and wrong? Actions commonly 
flow from beliefs. It was so with Hitler. 

In short, freedom of conscience and the other 
freedoms quoted by Mr. Binns may be good and use- 
ful as expedients, but to make of them a religion, as 
Liberalism does, is indeed a “ pestilential heresy.” 

RICHARD KEPPEL 


Sir,—It is time someone produced the only possible 
answer to Mr. Lunn. 

He maintains that the Roman Church never 
interferes in politics, unless it is persecuted. This 
remarkable claim, which would involve re-writing 
the whole of European history from the accession of 
Constantine down to the recent Italian elections, is 
clearly not to be rebutted by any number of instances 
to the contrary. If a man maintains that the earth 
is flat, or that whales live on land, it is plain that he is 
beyond the reach of anything so trivial as the evidence. 

I will not therefore argue that Mr. Lunn’s opinions 
are wrong, but will content myself with pointing out 
that they are heretical ; the official doctrine is that the 
Church not only does but should interfere in politics, 
Mr. Lunn has apparently overlooked the Syllabus 
of Errors which accompanied the Encyclical Quanta 
Cura of 1864, and which stigmatised as erroneous 
the following doctrines : 

That the Roman Pontiff ought to come to terms 
with progress, liberalism, and the new civilisation ; 

That foreigners in Catholic countries ought to be 
allowed to practise their own religion there ; 

That the Church has no power to employ force 
or any other temporal power, direct or indirect ; 

That Catholics can approve of a system of educa- 
tion separated from the Catholic faith and the 

Church’s power. 


375 
Tt is really unfortunate for Mr. Lunn that Pius 
IX, having thus tactlessly let the cat out of the bag, 
should have preceeded shortly afterwards to proclaim 
his own infallibility. R. B. HAMILTON 
The Knowe, Woodland Drive, Nottingham. 


ERITREA AND SOMALIA 

Sir,—Mr. Merlin’s history is as faulty as his 
understanding of the present position. He states 
that the Ottoman Empire over the Arab countries was 
dissolved because of charges of barbarity and mal- 
administration. But the Arabs were liberated in the 
cause of nationality and self-determination of peoples. 
Then he writes of Eritrea and Somalia as “ Italian 
colonies.”” But by the Treaty of Peace Italy renounced 
all her rights to the Territories, and Mr. Churchill, 
Mr. Eden and Mr. Bevin have affirmed that the 
colonies are lost to her, It is unthinkable that they 
should be returned. 

The charge against Italy is that she used Eritrea 
and Somalia as bases of invasion against Ethiopia, 
and that she exploited the natives for a few thousands 
of her colonists. That is borne out by those who have 
the right to speak, e.g., Brigadier Longrigg, who was 
the chief administrator in Eritrea and the historian of 
the British occupation, who wrote that “the Somalis 
have a positive hatred of their ex-masters.”’ 

Mr. Merlin’s remarks about Ethiopian administra- 
tion are equally misplaced. Miss Perham, in her 
recent book on the Government of Ethiopia, remarks 
that “the speed and ease with which the Emperor’s 
administration has been re-established is very 
impressive.” She remarks, too, on “‘ the impression 
of eager intelligence and vitality which is given by 
the people.” The last years have shown extraordinary 
progress in the economic and social conditions, and 
above all in education. 

The country now called Eritrea, or at least the 
greatest part of it, was an integral part of Ethiopia 
till the Italian aggression, and is inhabited by people 
who are in every way akin to the inhabitants of North 
Ethiopia. It is, too, a vital outlet for Ethiopia to the 
sea. It should be restored to Ethiopia. 

For Somalia there may be some period of trustee- 
ship. If so, Ethiopia should have a part as a joint 
trustee ; and the aim should be to prepare the Somalis 
for self-government—not independence—in a larger 
political and economic whole, that will include all 
their people and the Ethiopians. 

NoRMAN BENTWICH, 

Hollycot, Chairman, Ethiopic Association 

Vale of Health, N.W.3. 


Sir,—I must correct a few of the errors of fact 
contained in Miss Pankhurst’s Ietter on the former 
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Italian Colonics, She asserts: “ It was intended that 
they (the Italian Colonies) should revert to Ethiopia, 
from which they were annexed by Italy in the latter 
part of the nineteenth century.” 

As a matter of fact, former Italian Somaliland has 
never belonged to Ethiopia; the only part of Eritrea 
that has belonged to Ethiopia in fairly recent times is 
the central Eritrean plateau whilst the Western 
Lowlands and the Danakil country have never belonged 
to Ethiopia and Massawa has not been in Ethiopian 
hands for hundreds of years. 

Miss Pankhurst goes on to write: “ In Somaliland 
the Italians permitted no school at all for the people 
of the country.” In the year 1938-39, however, 
2,946 native pupils attended elementary and technical 
schools in Somaliland ; schools existed in the principal 
coastal centres. Miss Pankhurst then asserts that 
both universal compulsory education and secondary 
education are established in Ethiopia. 

She must however be aware of the fact that universal 
compulsory education is not even enforced in Addis 
Ababa and that many districts in Ethiopia do not have 
one school. According to a reliable estimate—estimate, 
because no census has ever been taken by the Ethiopian 
Government—possibly one per cent. of Ethiopia’s 
inhabitants are literate. 

Miss Pankhurst finally asserts that the people of 
Eritrea and Somaliland were “rigidly barred al- 
together from skilled trades” by Italy. I would be 
grateful could Miss Pankhurst quote an Italian law 
“rigidly barring altogether” natives from skilled 
trades, Before the war I had occasion to meet skilled 
Eritrean mechanics, tailors, carpenters, etc. 

I hold no brief for Italian Trusteeship over her 
former colonies: many things were wrong with the 
Italian colonial administration. The Ethiopian 
Government may not be altogether to blame for the 
fact that it cannot effectively guarantee public order 
outside the towns or promote the ordered social 
and economic progress of its country. This, however, 
should not blind us to the fact that Ethiopia is one of 
the most backward States in the world, inhabited by 
a variety of peoples, many of which hate the dominant 
Amharas. ARVID PARDO 


DEMOCRACY AND SOCIALISM 

Sir,—Mr. Dodgson scores an easy point by putting 
into my mouth words I did not use. I said I tolerated 
those who co-operated in achieving the Socialist 
end, This is very different from tolerating “ only 
those people and views with which I agree.” There 
“are probably many people and views in the Communist 
Party and among Left Social Democrats all over the 
world with which I disagree; but I sink such dis- 
agreement in a common cause. 


I added that I could conceive no reason for tol neice win 
those who thwarted the Socialist end. San tee 


by 

just silly. I thought so long ago when I was a Social 
Democrat. I have not changed my opinion since. 

As to Mr. Dodgson’s second point, obviously new 
circumstances require of new means to 
ends. To recognise that is the essence of Marxism. 
But if I were to modify the Socialist end, I should 
cease to call myself a Socialist. Above all, I should 
refrain from excommunicating as bad Socialists men 
who had the guts to stick to their guns while I ran 
away. ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON 

$3 Victoria Road, Oxford. 


THE SCIENCE OF CRIMINOLOGY 

Sir,—In his review of two recent publications (with 
which I am in no way personally connected) your 
reviewer, Mr. Maurice Richardson, calls criminology 
“a semi-bogus branch of science,” and refers to 
“that atmosphere of unreality which is inseparable 
from official criminology.” 

While gratefully acknowledging the “semi,” I 
might perhaps make one or two brief comments on 
his remarks. 

In the first instance I do not think that official 
criminology is any more “ semi-bogus” and un- 
realistic than many other, older and much more 
favourably placed, branches of knowledge. To be 
fair, one should bear in mind that criminology, as a 
branch of academic teaching and research, has been 
in existence in this country only for a very short 
period of time, and that it has therefore not yet had 
much of a chance to be either bogus or real. Even 
to-day the number of University posts in the subject 
is extremely small (there is, in fact, in addition to the 
London University Readership and the Cambridge 
Department of Criminal Science, only one further 
lectureship, the one at Oxford established last autumn). 

Secondly—and this is perhaps an even more vital 
point—in hardly any other field is it so difficult for 
the research worker to get access to the existing 
material, human or documentary, which is essential 
for that more realistic kind of study which the present 
writer is just as anxious to promote as Mr. Richardson. 
It is in the nature of things that the material required 
is largely in the hands of authorities not always willing 
to make it fully accessible to research workers from 
outside. There are, as the present writer has every 
reason to acknowledge with gratitude, notable excep- 
tions to this, but they are fairly rare. In spite of such 
difficulties, however, I should like to assure Mr. 
Richardson that a few research schemes are actually 
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being carried out at present in this country which, 

when completed and published, will, I hope, convince 
him that official criminology is not entirely unaware 
of its responsibilities. 

Moreover, I should like to use this opportunity to 
draw attention to and to support very strongly your 
plea, made in the London Diary of the same issue, 
that if the death penalty should now be abolished for 
an experimental period, research on the lines indicated 
by you should be initiated without delay. Apart 
from other considerations, there may well occur 
within the next few years a purely statistical increase 
in convictions for murder as the result of the abolition 
because, for instance, juries may become less reluctant 
to return a verdict of murder instead of taking refuge 
in one of manslaughter. The rise in juvenile 
delinquency after the passing of the Children and 
Young Persons Act, 1933, was at that time by many 
experts regarded as at least in part due to the greater 
sympathy with which the public began to look at the 
modernised Juvenile Courts. Without careful research 
it will hardly be possible at the end of the trial period 
to distinguish between a real and a purely statistical 
increase in murder, a confusion which may well lead 
to wrong conclusions. Such research, however, can 
be done only if full access is given to the available 
material. Dr. H. MANNHEIM, 

Reader in (official and semi-bogus) 
Criminology, University of London. 


REPLANNING OXFORD 
Smr,—I was astonished to read the review of 
Oxford Replanned in the NEW STATESMAN & NATION 
for May 1st. It is a pity. that your reviewer did not 
know the facts before making wild statements about 
“the wayward, wanton natures of the Oxford Dons.” 
The University as such has taken no decision at all 
about the proposal to cut a road through Merton 
Field. On the other hand, the University has com- 
mitted itself to the expenditure of something in the 
neighbourhood of £1,000 to fight the projects of the 
Gas Company. I hope that other statements of facts 
in the review will bear closer investigation. 
Brasenose College, 
Oxford. W. T. S. STaLLyHaM, 
Vice-Chancellor of the Oxford University 


POLISH PRESS 

Sir,—In my letter published in your last issue the 
word “censorship” was mistakenly printed as 
** ownership,” thus ascribing to me an untrue state- 
ment. 

I would be very grateful indeed if you would correct 
this mistake in your next issue. 

LucjAN BLIT 
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BOOKS IN GENERAL 


Some twenty-five miles south of Salerno the road 
strikes inland at the town of Eboli and enters the 
barren, limestone wilderness of the ankle of Italy, 
the no-man’s land between Calabria and Apulia. 
It is a treeless region of steep, monotonous chalk 
marked ——— hill-top villages; the inhabitants are 
consumed by malaria, dazed by poverty and star- 
vation; hout the centuries they 
have been left to.live in the lowest state of human 
apathy. Not only, in the local proverb, did Christ 
go no farther than Eboli; the Romans had 
stopped there, too, keeping their garrisons to the 
main roads. Western civilisation, except by some 
accidental mark, has hardly any depth in this 
country, and the people live now as they must 
have lived there thousand years ago in the 
motionless world of primitive magic and the un- 
allayed pain of the human lot on earth. 

This region, which is called Lucania, was 
chosen for the exile of the politically disaffected 
under Fascism. Among them in 1935 at the 
beginning of the Abyssinian war was Mr. Carlo 
Levi, a painter by profession and a doctor by 
waining. He arrived there in handcuffs and spent 
his time first of all in a poor place, Grassano. 
Later on he moved to a village even more 
wretched, Gagliano, and his book Christ Stopped 
at Eboli* is an account of the life there. It 
is one of the most absorbing books that I have 
read for many years. Exact in observation, ex- 
perienced and compassionate in his view of men 
and women, little preoccupied with his personal 
sufferings in this mournful and infected place and 
untempted by rhetoric, Mr. Carlo Levi has had 
the power to make his forgotten people seem as 
dose and as astonishing to ourselves as our own 
neighbours are. The quality we admired in the 
Italian films since the war, something fresh, over- 
whelmingly human—so that we had the impres- 
sion, at last, after years of ideological hatred, of 
reviving and cleaning our eyés with the redis- 
covery of what men and women are—that quality 
is in this book, with the addition of a sense of 
moral. gravity. One puts down Christ Stopped at 
Eboli with a positive sense—almost dead in con- 
temporary literature—that the resources of the 
civilised mind are enormous; shut in by Fas- 
ism, they have simply toughened and become 
more dense. 

Gagliano, at Mr. Levi’s first sight of it, seemed 
to be a collection of odd white hovels blackened 
inside by millions of flies. The village rode on 
a jagged saddle rising above deep ravines of 
white clay. The houses appeared to be slipping 
on these crumbling slopes. Every year, after the 
tains, a few of them were wrecked by landslides; 
the year before, the village church had gone, and 
the houses that remained seemed to be suspended 
wer a pocked and moon-like landscape, without 
grass or trees. Many had no windows. Over 
al doorways hung the black, ragged pennants 
put up either for All Saints’ Day or because of a 
death, and left to rot there until the end of time. 
There were no shops. There was no inn. The 
oly impressive thing, architecturally, was a huge 
public lavatory put up by the Fascists, visited 
oily by chickens and by children who sailed 
boats in the pans. There were two social classes 
in Gagliano: the gentry which meant the two 
doctors, the local party boss, the scheolmaster, 
the drunken priest, and one or two relics of 
families which had had money in the past; and 
the peasants. There were also a few political 
txiles, but they hardly formed a group, for they 
were not allowed to speak to one another. In the 
venings, at a wider part of the village, the gentry 
Sat on a wall overlooking the ravine, and there 
tngaged in the rancours and slanders which were 
their obsession, adding chapters to feuds that 
Went back to the crimes of earlier generations 
and, especially (as far as Mr. Levi could trace) 
to the times of brigandage in the nineteenth cen- 
my. (These quarrels with their stories of stab- 
. Christ Stopped at Eboli. 
iy Frances Frenaye. Cassel. 





By Caro Levi. Trans. 
gs. 6d. 


bings, poisonings, adulteries and theft, recall the 
appalling family stories of Verga’s Sicilian novels.) 
On the other side of the street the male peasants 
lined up in exhausted silence and hunger. They 
walked every day, as the peasants of Extremadura 
do, three or four hours to their work. 

The gentry pounced upon Mr. Levi at once. 
They were Fascists for self-protection, and they 
did not mind his politics. What they wanted, 
just as much as the peasants, was a doctor; the 
two local ones were ignorant. No one, for 
example, had heard of a stethoscope, and the 
women who made up the prescriptions were 
accused of trying to poison people for family 
ends. To gentry and peasant alike, Mr. Levi was 
the god-like stranger. He appeared to them as 
Columbus appeared to the Indians. Though he 
was a painter by profession now and had not 
practised medicine for years, he was forced to 
- Five 4 house to house visiting the sick and 

a he had brought no medicines with 
_ while e peasants knelt and kissed his hands. 
They were the outcasts whom God had forgotten. 
And what outcasts! The population of Gagliano 
was 1,200; but there were 2,000 Gagliano men in 
the United States, and the village had become a 
matriarchy. ‘There was the most rigid Oriental 
attitude to the relations of the sexes on the sur- 
face; no man and woman could meet alone or talk 
to each other except in the presence of others, 
and no age was thought by the peasant to free 
one of the irresistible temptations of the flesh. 
And yet, because of the emigration, a great num- 
ber of the children were illegitimate. 

Almost all the priests have children, and no one 
sees in this fact any dishonour reflected upon their 
calling. If God does not take them to Himself. when 
they are little, they are sent to a parochial school 
at Potenza or Melfi. The letter-carrier at Gras- 
sano, a spry old man with a slight limp, and a fine 
handle-bar moustache, was renowned and revered 
in the village because, like Priam, he was said to 
have 50 children. Twenty-two or twenty-three of 
them belonged to his two or three wives; the rest 
scattered about the village and its surroundings. 
. . . He was called “King” on account either of 
his surpassing virility or his regal moustache and 
his children, of course, were known as “ princes.” 

The women who had many lovers—there were 
twenty such women in Gagliano—were regarded 
as witches and were expert in magic and love 
philtres, said to be made of catamenial blood. 
One of these became Mr. Levi’s servant, and from 
her he learned the secrets of village magic. She 
was a tali and shapely woman of 41, wrinkled 
with age and yellow with malaria, who had had 
17 children by 15 different men, and Mr. Levi 
gives a description of her which is vivid despite 
the evidently mediocre translation: 

A small head, in the shape of a lengthened oval, 
covered with a veil, rose above her impressively 
large and erect body, which breathed an animal 
vigour. Her forehead was straight and high, half- 
hidden by a lock of smooth black hair; her almond- 
shaped opaque black eyes had whites with blue and 
brown veins in them like those of dogs. Her nose 
was thin and slightly hooked; her wide rnouth with 
thin pale lips, somewhat turned down at the corners 
in bitterness, opened when she laughed, over 
powerful sparkling wolf-like teeth. Her face as 
a whole had a strongly archaic character, not 
classical in the Greek or Roman sense, but stem- 
ming from an antiquity more mysterious and cruel 
which had sprung always from the same ground, 
and which was unrelated to man, but linked with 
the soil and its everlasting animal deities. There 
were mingled in it cold sensuality, hidden wrong, 
irony, natural cruelty, impenetrable ill-humour 
and immense passive power, all these bound 
together in a stern, intelligent and malicious expres- 
sion. . . . Hers was not the proverbial kindly 
wisdom of an old woman, limited to an impersonal 
tradition, nor the gossip of a busybody; it was the 
cold passive awareness, where life was reflected 
pitilessly and without any moral judgment . , 
Like all the women in these parts, who do the work 
of men, she could carry the heaviest weights. She 
took a barrel that held seven gallons to the foun- 
tain and brought it back full on her head, without 
even steadying it with her hands which were busy 
holding her child, clambering over the stones of 
the steep street with the agility of a goat. 

The surnmer. sun stunned the shadeless village. 
Mr. Levi found shade in a deep, newly dug grave 
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in the cemetery while the old grave-digger knelt 
above him babbling the perpetual story of the 
brigands which had become the epic poem of the 
village. The rains came and washed away slabs 
of the hillside. The snows came. At Christmas 
the priest was drunk, forgot his sermon, read a 
letter from a soldier instead; there was a riot in 
the church and the congregation sang a popular 
song. Because of an intrigue among the gentry 
Mr. Levi was forbidden to practise medicine, and 
the same day he was sent for on behalf of a 
dying peasant in a near-by village. He was 
obliged to refuse; a deputation came and, after a 
long delay, he was allowed to go. But the delay 
had been fatal. At this point, something like 
an insurrection was planned by the peasants. To 
avenge themselves upon the authorities they 
set out to burn the village down and massacre 
the inhabitants; such outbreaks occur in every 
generation in this region, and are the expression 
of the bottled-up hatred of the peasants for the 
State which does nothing for them and which 
robs them of their animals, when they cannot pay 
their taxes. It is the underlying theme of Mr. 
Levi’s book: the permanent hatred of these 
primitive people for the civilised and urban notion 
of the State throughout the ages. Mr. Levi was 
able to calm them, but the bewildered peasants 
were left with all their emotion on their hands 
and with no way of releasing it. The appropriate 
magic had to be found, and what they did is 
profoundly revealing: a group of them went to 
the village, disguised themselves, and acted the 
scandal as a brilliant and grotesque satirical play 
in the street, making up the words as they went 
along, and even removing a pig’s bladder filled 
with blood from the “dying” man when they 
came to the operation scene while the doctors and 
authorities quarrelled over him. They acted the 
play again and again up and down the village 
and went home satisfied. 

Christ Stopped at Eboli is filled with incident 
and with small portraits of people, all of them 
strange, some of them very moving. The little 
hunchback postmaster who used to slip the doctor 
his letters so as to escape the censorship is 
charming. Donna Caterina, the real boss of the 
village and wife of the Party leader, is a scalding 
horror straight out of Verga. There is the school- 
master who sat on the balcony in the sun talking 
to his friends, giving a skilful whack over his 
shoulder at his pupils within; the wretched priest 
sitting in the ruins of his intellect, with the 
chickens roosting on his books. Over all hung 
the apathy of their isolation, their hunger or their 
failure. “‘ Niente,” they said, again and again as 
the Spaniards (who so resemble them) say their 
perpetual “ Nada.” And, like the Spaniards, too, 
they asked, not “ How are you? ” but “ What have 
you eaten?” when they met. Gagliano, except 
for its malaria, might, indeed, be some Spanish 
village of the poorer parts and not as low in 
human misery as the hamlets of Los Hurdes, the 
petrol-tin shacks of Andalusia, or the communi- 
ties of cave dwellers. 

The recurring theme of Mr. Levi’s book is, as 
I have said, the hostility of the peasants of these 
lands to the State; not merely to the modern 
State, Fascist or anti-Fascist, but to the State 
as it has been understood by the urban man from 
the beginning of civilisation. The peasants of the 
south belong to pre-civilisation; every act and 
thought has been formed thousands of vears ago. 
To break up the big latifundias and divide the 


land would only increase poverty. I suppose Mr. 
Levi to be an anarchist. At any rate, for him 
“autonomy,” the “ organic federation,” the “ self- 
gover ming rural community ” alone can chan ge 
the condition of these people, for nothing else 


can have meaning for their minds. That was the 
conclusion he came to after his exile in Lucania. 
The irony is that, if there is one more world war 
and civilisation is fatally broken, his wish may 
come true. In the meantime the children will 
on crying after the stranger in Metara and t 
towns of that country. He will think they are 
callin g out for pennies, but they are not. They 
are calling out, “Give me some quinine.” 

V. S. Pri 
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COMMINATION 


Pilgrim of the Absolute. ‘elections from 
the writings of Leon BLoy. Trans. John 
Coleman and Harry Lorin Binsse. Eyre 
& Spottiswoode. 18s. 

Men of genius who happen to be born consider- 
ably out of their time are at once pathetic, frighten- 
ing, slightly ridiculous, and extremely valuable. 
The intensity of their being, and their fanaticism, 
dismay contemporaries, at the same time as they 
arouse admiration and pity. Their outrageous 
emphasis seems absurd, but it is seldom that they 
fail to draw attention to the importance of some- 
thing their age conspires to ignore. At the apogee 
of bourgeois civilisation the figure of Léon Bloy— 
haggard, vituperative, prs by love and 
hatred—appears like some latterday Savonarola. 
We may be exasperated by him; we may be hor- 
rified, or set on edge, by his violence; we may 
even be bored by his insistence; but it is impos- 
sible to remain unimpressed by so obdurate and 
passionate a soul. 

Because of the repetitiveness and the mono- 
tonous vociferations of his style, it is something 
of a labour to read through any of Bloy’s books. 
To receive the full impact of his message, we must 
abandon ourselves to his own state of mind; and 
to do this involves a great risk, for Bloy lived 
habitually on the wavy, manic-depressive line 
which divides extreme clear-sightedness from 
lunacy. The dilemma is a real one, and Jacques 
and Raissa Maritain, who are responsible for the 
present anthology, have done the only thing which 
could be done to make Bloy’s writings at all diges- 
tible. Yet, although the passages chosen are fully 
representative and cover most of the author’s work, 
an effect of strenuous monotony is not avoided, 
because Bloy as a thinker can hardly be described 
as “evolving” at all: like most prophets, he was 
a man of few ideas and seems to have thought it 
unnecessary to vary his manner of expressing them. 

Monsieur and Madame Maritain, who evidently 
loved and revered Léon Bloy personally, are natur- 
ally at pains to mitigate the repulsive effect of 
the man’s literary personality. They were wise, 
therefore, to open this book with Bloy’s letters to 
his fiancée—an extraordinary performance which 
shows him to us at his most human and pathetic. 

I am sad by nature as one is by nature slight or 
fair-haired. I was born sad, deeply, horribly sad, 
and if I am possessed with the most violent desire 

_ for joy, it is by virtue of the mysterious law which 
attracts contraries. If you become my wife, you 
will have a sick person whom you must nurse. 

You will sometimes see me pass, without known 

cause or perceptible transition, from the liveliest 

joy to the darkest melancholy. But here is a very 
strange thing and one which I do not presume to 
explain. Despite the powerful attraction exercised 
over me by the vague idea of happiness, my nature, 
more powerful still, inclines me toward suffering, 
toward sadness, perhaps toward despair. 
That is revealing; it helps to place the writer among 
the grimmer figures of the early church, or perhaps 
in sixteenth-century Spain, where his jusquw’ 
au-boutiste attitude to human existence would 
have found more sympathy and understanding 
than it did in nineteenth-century France. The 
views upon which Léon Bloy made war are those 
summed up by the smug proverbs dear to the 
bourgeois world of his day—the materialism and 
caution against which Flaubert, in his cynical 
fashion, also inveighed. This is the negative side 
of Bloy’s mind, and it is the least interesting to- 
day, even if we do not consider the shrill violence 
with which it expresses itself an obvious sign of 
weakness. Pride is the sin which lies in wait for 
those who are always denouncing their fellow- 
men, and it is the “amplified” voice of pride that 
we hear behind Bloy’s hysterical abuse of con- 
temporary writers. “I am an ocean of contempt,” 
he cries, “ and I was the one who hurled the block 
of ice which burst the sides of the Titanic.” Again 
and again in these pages we are reminded of Dos- 
toevsky haranguing Turgenev—of the more self- 
conscious martyrs—of Georges Sorel referring to 
himself (in an appendix to Réflexions sur la Vio- 
lence) as “un pauvre vieillard sans importance.” 
What can it have been except pride which led Bloy 


to. wallow so often in the same kind of false 
humility? 


Léon Bloy was firmly convinced by his own very 4 


dubious spe pga pen ered Bete lt 
accurately exaggerating it.” ‘ortunately 
for this view, the emphasis it entails quickly de- 
feats its own end, forcing those who hold it to 
scream ever louder and louder. When the occa- 
sion really seems to require them, Bloy’s scorn and 
loathing are impressive; more often we feel a total 
lack of charity in this man’s dealings with every- 
one who was not miserably poor or who took a more 
moderate view than he of the twofold duty. It 
does not surprise me that the editors of this book 
have not cared to include the appalling passage 
in Le Désespéré, where the repentant Véronique 
insists on having all her teeth hacked out, in order 
to ruin the beauty which has led her into tempta- 
tion. To a mind unversed in the extreme fantasies 
of sainthood, this passage must seem scandalous 
—an insult to human nature as gross as a detail 
from some chronicle of Belsen or Buchenwald. Yet 
the whole incident is described with an unforget- 
table power: it gives—perhaps better than any- 
thing in this selection—the measure of Bloy’s ruth- 
less genius. 

One of the chief troubles of this polemicist was 
that he could never make up his mind about the 
position of art in his scheme of things. Here he 
contradicts himself again and again. “Literature, 
for which I do not live and which is not my 
PR ae. Splendour of style is not a luxury, it 
is a necessity.” “Indeed, the contempt . . . of 
modern Christians for all ‘the manifestations of a 
superior art is beyond bearing. . .” “Hello con- 
vinced himself . . . that there ik be a Christian 
art, without for a ‘moment suspecting the strife ex- 
perience has taught us emerges from that phrase 
.. . Art is aboriginally a parasite of the skin of 
the first Serpent.” And so on. A decision one 
way or the other might well have made Bloy’s work 
more digestible. Yet, when all is said, he remains 
a.writer who cannot be ignored. He ‘has the vir- 
tues of his defects: a passionate love for the tor- 
tured Christ, an undeviating belief in salvation by 
faith, a steadfast pity for the abject; tenderness 
and generosity towards all genuine innocence and 
simplicity. In this apocalyptic age such a man 
should achieve a renown much wider than that 
accorded to him in his lifetime. 

The translation reads well. 

EDWARD SACKVILLE WEST 


ORDEAL BY PLANNING 


Ordeal by Planning. By JouHn Jewkes. Mac- 
millan, 12s. 6d. 

This diverting book is not an objective study 
of economic organisation, but a political pamphlet. 
* Planning” is the label for all the activities of 
the present Government which the author dis- 
likes. There are beings with “ a turbulent craving 
for a new order” with “‘a remarkably over- 
simplified conception of their task,” “ always 
creating problems for themselves,” “impatient 
at the existence of the consumer” and “ with a 
morbid fear of the price system.”” Having created 
this umrecognisable macabre crew—by turns 
wicked, timid, confused, greedy for power, 
ignorant and incompetent, the author attacks 
them with great spirit, and no pity—ruthlessly 
plunging the bayonet into the sacks he has just 
stuffed with straw. The author makes his attitude 
clear very early. Planning “ originated, as many 
evil ideas originated, in Germany in the war of 
1914-18” and the struggle between central 
planners and their opponents has as its stakes 
“* everything that is bound up with the uniqueness 
of personality and the Christian ethic.” Nationalist 
and religious prejudices are dragged in to support 
an economic case. Professor Jewkes’s conception 
of the role of Government in economic matters 
in the post-war period is simple ; it is that the 
state should “ confine itself to ita tegitimate role 
of restricting the volume of money sufficiently 
to prevent domestic inflation ”—all beyond that is 
planning and damnation. His faith in the opera- 
tion of the price mechanism, once this simple 
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peau af gg tor ear gs geoereouernyer ome ei 
Nor is his method of +. always above 
For example, he suggests that the 
Supreme Planners put the best gloss on their 
“which they can do. since they 
alone are in possession of all the facts.” But then, 
remembering that nearly everything upon which 
the Supreme Planners ees tale their judgment is 
published a a few lines later that the 
public “ by masses of statistics is robbed 
of the power to judge,” a strange confession for a 
professional economist. And there is a tendency, 
common among pam pamphleteers, to put undocu- 
mented beliefs into the minds of his victims and 
then demolish them by faulty proofs. For 
example, on page 117, he ascribes to the planners 
the belief that only those engaged in manufacture 
increase national wealth. He proves this is non- 
sense by comparing the British and American 
proportions so engaged, but conveniently ignores 
agriculture in both cases, though later he attacks 
the planners for aiming to increase agricultural 
production in the U.K. 

The book is well documented with Ministerial 
quotations (not all of them defensible) and with 
some pages of devastating examples of the absurd 
final interpretation of measures and orders which 
began by seeming to make good sense. But an 
economist of Professor Jewkes’s experience and 
quality should not write as though he were living 
in an ivory tower looking over the Cheshire dales, 
maintaining distateful contact with the outside 
world by means of Hansard the Manchester 
Guardian and the Daily Telegraph. He knows 
as well as any of us what the current problems are, 
and in his first post-war book we expect to find 
some of the constructive and positive attitude 
of mind which was of such value during the war. 
Instead we get witty and destructive criticism 
which it is salutary for us to read, but which leads 
us back to the nineteenth century. But this 
disappointment should not stop planners and the 
planned from reading about their ordeals. Many 
of his attacks have justice, though some of them 
were more effective last summer than now. The 
inflationary pressure undoubtedly made any of the 
six kinds of planning more difficult—the present 
Budget goes a long way to clear that. -I have always 
believed that the price weapon could be used 
more than it has been, though I should be frighten- 
ed for it alone to control the use of steel, the 
distribution of capital investment or the drive for 
export. But planning against too great a natural 
pressure of prices is hard going. 

Undoubtedly there has been confusion about 
the possibilities and aims of planning and the 
1948 Survey can claim to have made these 
somewhat clearer. And lastly it must be admitted 
that up to a few months ago the prestige of the 
Government—as well as of the Government's 
planning policy—suffered from conflicting Mini- 
sterial statements which differed both in fact 
and in mood. With the coming of E.R.P. planning 
will move into a sew phase. The planners can 
take a longer view, long-run problems can be 
given more attention as the short-run crisis is 
averted, and in our plans must be integrated 
(if Professor Jewkes will permit the word) those 
of the rest of Europe and of our Colonies. 


HuGH WEEKS 
A BOVARYST 
Tempestuous Petticoat. By CLARE LEIGHTON. 
Gollancz. 12s. 6d. 


Miss Leighton, whose wood-engravings and 
writings reveal a devotion to the English country- 
side, now presents us with a portrait in prose of her 
mother, the least bucolic of women. It is brutally 
vivid—as if Sem had drawn a caricature of 4 
woman who thought she was sitting to Boldini. 
Mrs. Leighton emerges as an extravagantly de- 
veloped example of a species that is not 
uncommon. 

In 1912 a considerable stir was made by a book 
now seldom mentioned, Jules Gaultier’s Le 
Bovarysme. The author gave the name 
“ Bovarysme ” 


to man’s faculty for seeing him- 
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self as other than he is, and to the concomitant 
hatred of reality. Having shown these tendencies 
to be widespread in societies as well as in in- 
dividuals, he argued that they were often bene- 
ficial, that they assisted survival and encouraged 
useful changes. Illusion, that is to say, has been 


‘evolved as a weapon in the struggle for existence. 


Later psychologists have given the name “ per- 


‘sona” to the image each of us makes of himself. 


Often the persona is conspicuously dominant; the 
pursuit of self-respect rather than of respect from 
others, usually, I suspect, governs human be- 
haviour. Ambition might be defined as the desire 
to reinforce our good opinion of ourselves by 
obliging others to share and reflect it. If the 
persona becomes too obsessive, we end in a mad- 
house, persuaded that we are Napoleon or Christ. 
Short of this, we find the mythomaniac, who does 
not know whether he is telling lies or the truth; 
the novelist, who safely canalises his fantasies in 
his work; and the normal being who sails through 
life supported by the conviction that he is better- 
looking, better-born, cleverer and in every way 
more virtuous and more attractive than in fact 
he is. The usefulness of such delusions is hard 
to exaggerate. If we saw ourselves as others see 
us, would life seem worth living? 

The lady described in Tempestuous Petticoat 
was as exorbitant a Bovaryst as one could hope 
to find outside Bedlam. She earned a comfort- 
able living by the manufacture of serial stories for 
The Daily Mail and other Northcliffe publica- 
tions in the years before the first war. Her writ- 
ings can hardly have been more remote from 
reality than her opinions about herself. Every- 
thing about her was second-rate and second-hand. 
Imagine Emma Bovary born Anglo-Irish and 
shabby-genteel: then endow her with an inde- 
fatigable pen, and you have Mrs. Leighton. Her 
gusto, her magnetism and—one must suppose— 
her physique enabled her to make four men share 
her illusions, a hen-pecked husband (who wrote 
stories for boys) and three ageing suitors. She 
was proud to be a coquette, a type strangely ad- 
mired in Victorian and Edwardian days. (Fashion 
having changed, we now have a cruder word for 
women who seek to excite desires they have no 
intention of satisfying.) The visits, the presents, 
the decorous lusts, of her goggle-eyed admirers 
fed Mrs. Leighton’s vision of herself as a modern 
Cleopatra. Belief in her exalted social station was 
equally important to her, but more difficult to 
maintain, since she did not move in what was 
then called “good society.” 


governed by a bizarre code designed to bolster 
the sense of belonging to the upper class. Super- 
stitious as a Calabrian peasant, lacking all intel- 
lectual or esthetic culture, she proclaimed her 
defects as proofs of her superiority, making her 
own tastes the criterion of elegance. The long- 
ing to be glamorous, shown in the elaboration of 
her attire and in the exercise of conscious charm, 
was incongruously allied with the practices of a 
slattern. Outlines of stories, newspaper-cuttings 
and unpaid bills accumulated in countless bundles, 
cluttering the tables and piled in the corners of 
rooms. Mice gambolled in the oatmeal with which 
she cleaned her skin, her silk drawers would be 
stuffed into the horn of the gramophone. In her 
fears she was no less fantastic than in her vani- 
ties. She wore vests and petticoats of flannel in 
even the hottest weather; even for a short journey 
she dosed herself with Chlorodyne, nor would she 
touch shellfish or mushrooms, since these were 
bound to produce ptomaine poisoning. She was 
convinced, moreover, that if anyone made a draw- 
ing or a photograph of her she would quickly die. 

Her self-complacency depended upon constan 
self-deception, and there is something pathetic in 
the naive snobbery that betrayed her hunger for 
reassurance. Here are a few gems from the 
philosophy she sought to impose upon her 
children : 

“You'll always find that it’s the lower classes 
who rush to pay their bills the moment they 
arrive. This excessive desire to pay promptly is 
a sign of lack of breeding. The sensible, aristo- 
cratic thing is to wait, and only to pay them when 
they are accompanied by County Court threats.” 

“No lady ever gets a chilblain. It’s only common 
people who have them.” 

“The chief thing I object to about flats is that 
they are immoral . . . because everything you do 
can be seen and known by your neighbours. I 
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always say the distinction between immorality and 
romance lies entirely in this: nothing is immoral 


= is secret, and consequently hurts no one 
a 

“In the same way that you never see a common 
person in Bond Street—though there is no barri- 
cade to prevent them walking there—you will never 
find the Jower classes in a hansom cab. A hansom 
is surrounded by an aura of romance which would 
frighten a common person, and make him think 
he was being wicked.” - 


“Little hats are meant for sex-starved, common- 
place women that you can shovel up by the hun- 
dred, because they are so exactly alike. But a 
— woman, with a dream, needs a large 

at. 

“The really worth-while women are those who 
feel most at home in rich furs.” 

“You can always tell whether people are well- 

red or not by whether they love dogs.” 

Some of these remarks, taken out of their con- 
texts, may seem too good to be true; and in her 
daughter’s pages this ghastly woman does loom 
larger than life, like the creation of a great comic 
novelist. My impression, however, is that the 
author has drawn chiefly upon memory; and, 
moreover, that the cruelty of the portrait may 
not be wholly intended. Miss Leighton writes 
sometimes as if she was still a little under the 
spell of the Parma violets, the boas and the 
egotism, more often with amused indulgence, as 
if her mother were her spoilt child. The result- 
ing book is vastly entertaining, and should be 

valuable to social historian: centuries hence. 

RAYMOND MORTIMER 
‘ 
ROOSEVELT 
The Roosevelt I Knew. By F. Perkins. Hame- 
mond. 18s. 

Citizen of the World—Franklin D. Roosevelt, 

By ALDEN HAtTcH. Skeffington. 21s. 


The casting of lots for President Roosevelt’s 
mantle continues to be a vigorous sport on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Henry Wallace and his 
supporters claim that they are carrying on the 
New Deal tradition of economic justice, and the 
Yalta tradition of Big Three Unity ; Mrs. Roose- 
velt and the Americans for Democratic Action 
claim that they are the inheritors of the true faith 
of progressivism at home, and support of 
democracy abroad, while Mr. Truman’s gestures 
of liberalism at home and abroad serve to convince 
the electorate that he is attempting, with little 
success, to imitate the Roosevelt magic. 
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now appearing for evidence of what was the essence 
of his politics. Unfortunately many of them tend 
merely to dramatise the known facts of the 
President’s life. For instance Mr. Hatch’s life of 
Roosevelt, though it is written in that chatty 
style of bogus intimacy which characterises the 
professional biographer, tells us little that wasn’t 
already in the newspapers. Miss Perkins’ book, 
on the other hand, lives up to its title 7he Roosevelt 
I Knew, and gives, not a complete life of the 
President, but a faithful account by a woman who 
was a member of his cabinet throughout his term 
of office. 

Miss Perkins insists that there is no single key to 
Reosevelt’s policies or his personality : “ He left no 
political system, and no basis for a cult.” She 
tells a most revealing story of the President being 
asked by a White House reporter whether he was 
a Communist, a Socialist or a Capitalist. Roosevelt 
denied all three imputations equally vigorously, 
and when the reporter pressed for an answer as to 
what his “ philosophy”? was, the President 
looked puzzled and replied ‘“ Philosophy ? 
Philosophy ? I am a Christian and a Democrat, 
that is all.” Throughout his life the President 
was contemptuous of doctrinaires, and Miss 
Perkins agrees with Mr. Hatch and other bio- 
gtaphers that he was always bewildered by 
economists (such as Keynes) or big business men 
(such as Morgan), because they represented to 
him equally strange, unnatural creatures who 
dealt with statistics not with persons. 

Roosevelt’s personality was as complex and 
difficult to analyse as the policies, which Miss 
Perkins sces as outgrowths of his character. 
** He was many things,” she writes, “ not clear, 
not simple, with drives and compulsions in a 
dozen different directions ... the rich man’s 
friend, the poor man’s brother, the stern puritan 
conscience, the easy going, indulgent and forgiving 
friend of the irregulars.” 

Yet the New Deal, for all the chaos in which it 
was conceived, did have certain unifying principles. 
The drama of the War Years has tended to obscure 
these earlier achievements in the domestic field, 
but Miss Perkins, as Secretary of Labour, was 
deeply concerned with the social reforms of 
1933-38, and her chapters on this subject make 
the book an indispensable source for students 
of the New Deal. In conclusion she says of this 
phase cf Rocsevelt’s work: ‘“ The objective of 
all these plans was to make human life on this 
planet in this generation more decent .... What he 
cared about was improvement in people’s lives. 
If economic changes were necessary, he would 


make them, but only to do a specific task. When 
he said of himself that he was ‘a little left of 
centre,’ he described accurately his thinking and 
feeling in political and economic matters.” 


Because it is an attempt to estimate a t man 
whom the author knew intimately, and is not a 


campaign document to plead a cause or build a 
legend, this unpretentious work will be remem- 
bered long after far larger and better documented 
works are discarded and forgotten. Perhaps 
too it answers the question, “ Was Roosevelt 
the friend or enemy of American Capitalism ?” 
He never knew. 


JoHN MorToN 


NEW NOVELS 


The Needle’s Eye. By TimotHy PeEmsBrR. 
Cape. 9s. 6d. 

The Walled City. By EtspetH Huxzey. 
Chatto and Windus. 10s. 6d. 


Dark Wedding. By RamOn J. SENDER. Grey 
Walls Press. 9s. 6d.’ 


The Last Circle. By STEPHEN VINCENT BENET. 
Heinemann. 10s. 6d. 


The best contemporary writing is committed to 
striving after an increasing sharpness of effect, of 
paring away all but the fundamentals, of quicken- 
ing the narrative with such a current of suggestion 
that, to the reader who knows how to respond, 
there will be meaning on the blank paper between 
the chapters. The suppression of the button- 
holing, confident novelist (he made his exit 
together with the “‘ gentle reader”) has been one 
of the means towards this end. But the dangers 
are obvious, the failures all too familiar. The 
ambitious young writer goes in for dramatisation 
in a big way and smothers us with incident. 

Timothy Pember is, however, more than an 
ambitious writer ; he is a gifted one. His novel, 
The Needle’s Eye, is carefully thought out and 
beautifully written. The narrative is always 
sensitive and intelligent, and there are at least two 
scenes—one in a sanatorium in Switzerland and 
the other in an Epsom-salt factory in England— 
which his readers will remember fora very long 
time. But how slow the whole thing is in getting 
under way, and how long it is for the final impres- 
tion that it makes. Yes, the novel has its Jongueurs. 
This is not due to any spinning out of an in- 
sufficiency of material, never to any failure of 
insight or lack of ability to rise to a great occasion. 
The book is too long by a fifth because Mr. 
Pember never says to himself, “I am creating 
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these scenes and these characters, I know more 
about them than anyone else, and if I cannot 
assert my authority a little and tell my readers, 
now and again, what they are probably too stupid 
to notice for themselves, then it is a very great 
pity indeed.” It is Mr. Pember’s refusal to do 
anything of the sort, his very discipline as a 
narrator, that makes his book duller than it should 
be. It is sometimes kinder to the reader to say 
that one’s hero is an innocent young fool rather 
than set innocence and youth and folly into jerky 
motion, 

There is something, too, that has to be said 
about Mr. Pember’s theme. He tells a story, set 
in the nineteen-thirties, of class conflict in an 
English village. Harold Wick is a young man who, 
under the tutelage of Catherine, the daughter of a 
Socialist intellectual, learns something of the laws 
that govern society and (what is more interesting) 
his own emotions. But surely Catherine’s father 
would have had a quieter time of it than Mr. 
Pember gives him? Policemen watch his house, 
he is taken off for questioning, on at least one 
occasion he is beaten up. This is over-dramatic, 
After all, quite a mumber of people thought 
Socialism fairly respectable, even as long ago as 
the England of the nineteen-thirties. 

But, to avoid ending on this carping note, I 
must say that Catherine is a very successful 
creation. She is really intelligent without losing 
any of her femininity and is much too good for 
Harold. 

Mrs. Huxley is an expert on colonial administra- 
tion and her novel, The Walled City, which tackles 
this subject in East Africa could not fail to be 
interesting. But the interest is mainly docu- 
mentary. As one might well imagine, the main 
conflict in the story is between a man who is what 
is popularly known as “ the born civil servant” 
(anyway, he is cautious, meticulous, red-tape 
loving and his attitude to the natives and the 
territories under his administration is appro- 
priately unimaginative) and Robert who is 
anything but a yes-man and very strongly 
questions the widely held belief that the introduc- 
tion of Western methods to primitive com- 
munities is an unmixed blessing. While the story 
remains on this level it is sadly wooden. For 
some reason one thinks of a wooden came! with 
hinge joints; and when Priscilla, Robert’s wife, 
begins to talk like a debating society the joints 
begin to creak. 

What you are saying [she remarks to her husband 
in the course of a family row] would put an end to 
all progress. Surely the age of a custom neither 
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Ore proves it right nor protects it from mutilation. As they are choosing to live courageously in defiance cast for the part of Mam’zelle Angot at Covent 
not things outlive their inspiration and become of death and despair. But the myth never gets Garden, but I have so far seen no dancer who 
efs, coomenaly_ vestinl. ee ja Ae of our hold of the imagination. We think the couple could compare with her in it, or succeed in 
pid ome . oe appendix, are singularly ill-advised not to get into that dividing one’s attention with Alexander Grant’s 
reat Which is probably true enough to pass, but we launch. prodigious barber, in the first scene where they 
- do have never the same confidence in Priscilla as a Some time ago Mr. Somerset Maugham dance, each in their own orbit, in such brilliant 
S a human being afterwards. reproached us for using “magazine story” counterpoint of mood and rhythm. It is not 
ruld Much the best thing in the book is the study of as a term of abuse. And he was right. Most of the really a Fonteyn part, but it gives scope for her 
say Benjamin, an East African, who goes to Oxford best short stories have, as he pointed out, been gift for mime and sparkling humour, which, 
ther and then returns to his native province where he published in magazines. But, at the same time, strange to say, Mr. Beaumont, does not mention 
etky sets Up aS a newspaper editor. In spite of his we have a pretty good idea of the criticism that among her outstanding characteristics. Oddly 
education jamin’s main ambition is power, is implied by the term : the superficial, the expect- enough he never speaks of Fagade which pro- 
said and he is mot very particular how he gets that ed rather than the unexpected, the cosy rather vided Fonteyn with one of her wittiest early 
» Set power. Yet he is a figure of pathos. He belongs than the disturbing, the lack of anything that can parts. It is unfortunate that he never saw A 
an neither to the east nor to the west, he is deracinated be called real sensibility. The stories contained in Wedding Bouquet. How did he contrive to miss 
who, and bewildered, a nuisance to others and a misery Stephen Vincent Benét’s The Last Circle are that crazy, enchanting ballet, which convinced 
of a to himself. Everything that Mrs. Huxley has to this kind of magazine story. There are imitation Gertrude Stein of Ashton’s genius, and which 
laws say about colonial administration in her book— Algernon Blackwood, some rather embarrassing was one of the most triumphant collaborations 
ting) and it is a very wise book—is implicit in her excursions into fantasy, a mock profound story between choreographer, composer, scenographer 
ather portrait of Benjamin and one feels rather sorry about the dawn of history and a number of and dancers? The betrayed flower-girl motif 
Mr. that, instead of going into the not very interesting straightforward patriotic American yarns. They in Nocturne reappears, with an entirely different 
ouse, private lives of her European characters, she did are mainly remarkable for the way they skate flavour, in the part of the slightly ridiculous, 
- one not build her book around him. round anything that can be called a real problem ; pathetic, nymphomaniac Julia. How often Margot 
atic, The Spanish writer Ramon J. Sender is best and when a real one seems a little too large to be has been betrayed on the stage! But never so 
yught known in this country for his novel about an avoided it is served up in such a pre-digested brilliantly as in Helpmann’s ejection of her from 
ZO as abortive anarchist rising in the early thirties, form that even the most timid will not be scared his bridal procession; and Margot Fonteyn, 
Seven Red Sundays, a book which most of us into cancelling their subscriptions. There is also wrapt up in her poodle and her flowing black 
te, I understand better now than when it was first some verse. hair, was sO engaging as to enlist all one’s sym- 
essful published. We no longer feel that violence is P. H. Newsy pathies. But she always does enlist them in the 
losing something that goes on somewhere else. Indeed, highest degree. It may be, as Mr. Beaumont 
d for we have grown up so quickly to an understanding says, that she is not a dominant stage personality, 
of this particular world that we may already be BALLERINA but her warmth and charm pervade as with no other 
istra- past Dark Wedding, past it in the sense that we of our dancers ; and in Scénes de Ballet, as once 
ackles Hj understand it only too well. Margot Fonteyn. Cyrit BEAUMONT. Beau- before in The Wanderer, a glittering, steely 
to be He takes, as a fair sample of humanity, the mont. 6S. brilliance pierces the warmth. On the other hand, 
docu- degenerate and brutalised convicts of a penal The series in which this little book appears is the superbly cold domination of Beryl Grey, as 
main settlement on a Central American island. He called “ Essays on dancing and dancers.” It the Black Queen in Checkmate would, one feels, 
5 what throws among them an innocent virgin, who, would therefore be unreasonable to expect a full be quite foreign to her. 
vant ’ as might be expected, arouses passionate feelings. length portrait of Margot Fonteyn, though one In spite of Comus and Hamlet, I think that 
d-tape The convicts even organise a sortof raping roster might have hoped for a rather fuller treatment Frederick Ashton has been Fonteyn’s best 
id the but, at the same time, she does release a longing of her in her dance roles. Mr. Beaumont confines contemporary choreographer. Apart from their 
APpTo- Hi for beauty and purity among some of the in- himself to a brief chronological survey of the long collaboration, their wit, musicality and Latin 
ho is habitants of the island—and more especially in a chief events of her dancing life, and ends with a temperament make them perfect partners. But 
rongly MM young schoolmaster who is the means of saving few perceptive comments on her as a dancer, the it may well be that a new choreographer will 
roduc- Hi her, It is a tropical Walpurgis-night. If a story considered praise of which is the more welcome discover qualities still latent in Fonteyn, and one 
com- Gi lke this is going to inspire anything more than because of the austere limits which Mr. Beaumont looks forward eagerly to seeing her in Roland 
€ story HM horror the characters should be built on some scale has set to his appreciation ; no doubtin exasperated Petit’s ballet, and dancing with him. He is one 
. Fot Hj ommensurate with the events. But, unfortunately, reaction against the embrassing lyricism which of the few male dancers naturally endowed with 
el with iM nither the schoolmaster nor the girl are of suffi- pervades most biographies of dancers. a noble style. ; 
s wife, tient stature to lift the fabric out of the mud, Choreographers are so busy in England nowa- There are nine full-page illustrations to the 
> jomts Hi nd most of us will refuse to be fobbed-off with days that it is not surprising this book has not 20-page text. Most of them have caught the pose 
he optimistic poetic-symbolism that Sender uses caught up with the two last ballets in which better than the expression of Margot Fonteyn’s 
ausband Mj" relieve his sombre picture. When, at the end, Margot Fonteyn played a leading part: Massine’s face. The picture on the cover is a Fonteyn I do 
nendto Hiithe happy pair decide to forgo their chance of Mam’zelle Angot and Ashton’s wonderful Scénes not recognize. 
neithet Til kaving the island we know what he is driving at; de Ballet. I am aware that Fonteyn was not BERYL DE ZOETE 
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Week-end Competitions 


No. 951 
Set by Thomas Smallbones. 


A London schoolmaster this week circularised 
parents with adverse comments on his pupils’ per- 
sonal appearance. Competitors are invited to com- 
ment on the personal appearance of their teachers in 
ten lines of verse or 200 words of prose. Entries by 
May 18. 





RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 948 
Set by Maurice -Cassel 
An imaginary miscellany (Turnpike Junior) is to be 
compiled from the juvenilia of twentieth-century 
writers. Competitors are asked to submit plausible 
extracts, verse or prose. 


Report by Maurice Cassel 


To produce a broad parody of the adult style and 
attribute it to seven-year-old Tommy just isn’t 
right. A self-conscious version of the mature style 
with the veneer well rubbed off does excellently for 
adolescence. The two types of juvenilia differ essen- 
tially in outlook. The right note for childhood was 
struck by H. J. Ryan and J. C. B. Date (as in Master 
Bentlcy’s, 





I like 

A bike 

But of course 

I’d sooner have a horse). 
Many of the other type of entry were too near the real 
thing. Verse entries abounded (especially an uncom- 
fortable crop of nursery Eliots and Audens) but prose 
seemed the happier. medium. 

Of Terence Melican’s alleged childhood dicta, 
I quote : 

Raymond Mortimer (8): How tiresomely easy it 

is to deceive one’s relations. They fall into two 

simple categories : those whom I let see me reading 

Proust behind a copy of the “ Boys’ Own Paper,” 

and those whom I let see me reading the B.O.P. 

behind a volume of Proust. 

I recommend, after eliminating in the final stages 
Norman Prouting, Harry Broadbent, David Hicks, 
Stanley Sharpless, L. G. Udall, Lakon and Helen 
Power, that the prizes be shared equally between the 
following : 

Master Masefield : 

There are many different kinds of boats, 

Some have sails but most have funnels, 

The sailors wear jerseys but the Captains wear coats 

And are fond of leaning against the gunwales. 


Sine of shone anes Cha ane siete 

Come all the way from Egypt or F rance ; 

They are quite accustomed to making long trips 
And are big or bigger than elephants. 

But some however are really small, 

And simply sail around the coast, 

These are called tramps or coasters and all 

Are usually carrying coal (or most). aR 


G.B.S. writes to his School Magazine. 

Sir, In your current number you write : “ G. Shaw 
disgraced the School by cheering for our opponents 
throughout the match.” ‘This is muddled thinking. 
A school consists of buildings, masters, and boys. 
Buildings cannot be disgraced by my cheers ; masters 
and boys only if they are responsible for them, in 
this case both alike are guiltless, having consistently 
bullied me to cheer only for the School. Is your real 
meaning, then, that I disgraced myself? As the best 
critic (if worst player) of football in the school, it is 
my duty to cheer for skill and agility, not for their 
opposites. In last week’s match our opponents dis- 
played both ; we displayed neither. In cheering the 
winners, then, I not only proved myself a good critic, 
in refusing to approve what was bad, but a decent 
human being as well. Yrs. G. B. SHAw. 

Bae Je 


Graham Greene, from an early novel on School Life. 

-The Choir was practising in Chapel. Christopher 
could hear the pure notes of the trebles soaring up 
out of the Gothic dusk into the golden, sunset skies 
and mingling with the sweetness of new-mown grass. 
“The apple-tree, the singing and the gold.” The 
phrase had occurred in something the Head had read 
to them—Euripides, was it ?—and now Christopher 
felt he was on the verge of some Apocalyptic experience 
that would explain everything. 

Suddenly Nottery appeared: pimply, unhealthy, 
with a face like a pudding. He was carrying a box. 

“ What have you got there ?” asked Christopher. 

“ Only some butterflies for my collection,” Nottery 
replied, sulkily. 

Christopher opened the box and looked inside. 
Was this the meaning of life, after all: a box of dead 
and lovely butterflies in the gross hands of a Nottery ? 
He turned away. 

The voices of the trebles soared to the Throne. 

H. A. C. Evans. 


Master B. Nichols. When I Grow Up. 

When I grow up I want to have a little cottage in the 
country with ivy on the walls and some honeysuckle. 
There will be a lot of flowers in the garden and a 
pond with water lilies. I shall pretend that there are 
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fairies in it and perhaps there will be and people wii 
pone nay eae apn orale path 

fairies they will not talk to anybody except me and if 
people want to know what they have said they wil! 
have to ask me. The cottage will have a thatched roof 
and Will look very pretty. It will be old but it will have 
a bath-room inside. There will be a gardener to do 
the weeding and I shall just walk about and look at the 
flowers and show them to people. 

a J. C. B. Date. 

Arnold Bennett anticipates “ The Card.” 

Amos Blackstone was a funny man. He lived in 
Hanley, which is in the Five Towns. In the Five 
Towns when you say a man is funny, you don’t mean 
that he makes jokes. You mean he is a caution, and 


‘if you don’t know what that is, you don’t live in the 


Five Towns. For everyone there is up to snuff. 
Amos Blackstone was sharp. He knew a thing or two, 
and .if there was a twinkle in his eye when he said 
“ Hello ” to a friend, his friend would say to himself: 
“ Now what sort of trick is old Amos going to play 
on me?” Because Amos’s tricks always made the 
Five Towns laugh. They would say: “Eh, that 
Amos Blackstone, he’s a fair caution, he is!” But 
the man Amos tricked would look down his nose. 
In the Five Towns a man doesn’t like to be laughed 
at 


ALLAN M. Larnc. 
Smith (Logan Pearpall) Funior : First Trivium. 

I missed the train this morning, of all mornings. 
It surprised me to find how easy it was. It is even 
easier to miss a train than to catch it. Of course, the 
family was annoyed, because I was going to school, 
and they were hoping they had seen the last of me for 
a whole term. The affair caused them and me a great 
deal of unpleasantness and inconvenience. Why did I 
do it? Really, I hardly know. Was it, perhaps, a 
sub-conscious desire for a new sensation ? After all, 
what is life but a series of sensations, and why should 
we not seek them instead of tamely letting them find us? 

W. Stewart. 
Harrowing of Houseman. 

Now Spring is in Long Barrow, 

And I am thirteen plus, 

They enter me for Harrow 

And take me there by bus. 

They question me on Pliny, 

They ply me with Unseen, 

Now Spring is in the spinney 

And I am nigh fourteen. 

But buses roll and dance, Dad, 

And sicken me of Spring, 

Till vanished is my chance, Dad, 


Of Autumn Harrowing. V. M. E. C. 
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MULLER 





POST 
MORTEM 


MOISEIWITSCH 


FIRST TWO REVIEWS 
READ :— 
“1 have not seen it (the theme) 


more powerfully treated 
tremendous climax... . 


YORKSHIRE EVENING POST. 


“Has enough action in it to pep up 
half-a-dozen run-of-the-mill novels.’’ 


—Daniel George in TRIBUNE. 


RICHARD MARLOWE 
(PUBLISHERS) LTD., 
30, CORK ST., W.1 








MAURICE 


10s. 6d. 


with a fine, relentless 


available again: 
piece: printed by Curwen- 


ATLANTIS PRESS : 











cloth bound, with frontis- 
Press. 
EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 





The nib of a Swan 


even though treated 
with heartless deveuly / 


Side lever and leverless from 2t/- to 50/- 
purchase tax extra, Showroom & Service Depot 
110 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON wW.t 
MADSIE, TODD & CO, LTD, gI PARK $Y., LONDON W.! 


b/-, 
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Appointments Vacant—conti Appointments Vacant—centinued 
eS im. these columns re~ ‘BC. invites applics. for post of Assistent- OCIAL Work in Rural Areas. Land Settle- 
lates to = between 18 7 i | BP: S Li 


























OLICITOR requiring larger Office accon. 
: and inclusive or > Overseas Audience Research m*: Assoc. Ltd., have vacancy for a woman S would be glad to hear from an organisation 
and if = 3 40 inclusive — Unit Duties include Planning radio cae between 28 my Re iE. of - = atin with Suitable premises (WC. or W.1) willing 
7 wa or except Provision of ¢ inves i among ion, jonia Social work on their States at Sidlesham an sare On appropriate terms, 2649. 
. will Conerat Engagemeni > 1947, or the a4 British Forces Overseas audiences both by Batchmere, Nr. Chichester, Sussex, Starting PPORTUNITY Practical typist desirous 
PACa roof vacancy is for employmen; exce, from the genet Questionnaires “nd through Overseas Sal. £345 p.a, Post is Pensionable. Further Starting own business joining in Partnership 
vill ha provision of that Order, Presentatives. Work involves keeping statis. Partics. and 4pplic. form from Community Ser- estab. shthnd.-typ, firm, London. Box 2620, 
, re CNIL Service Commission. The Civil Ser tics of short Wave Programmes re cast by = ~— snd eement Assoc., Lid., 43 A rae a teliday Suggestion. Why not 
Pr to do vice issi invite applics from P¥crseas stations and collecting information omwel - Londen, S. 7. | ; a avel to Nice by coac and avoid fatiguing 
candidates post Scientifix ntific from correspondence and Writtcn sources, WANTED for women’s Professional organi- night journey? Only £13 sos. ret. from Lon- 
OK at the | in Medan, Senet of the | Knowiedge of technique of assessing public sation, young Ssive woman to work don and no deduction from your £35 allowance, 
Directorate of Hygiene at the War Of; Lon- ini essential. Some knowledge of or in- Part-time in’ office ‘a ane aS travelling Ovt and return any day. s00 hotels on the 
Date don. Candidates must be British subjects and terest in Empire desirable. y is in a Organiser, Shorthand-typing essential. Salary Riviera at 125 6d. per day full board. Con- 
; must have been born on of before August 1 Stade rising by increments of £40 to a 750-£300. Box 32<8. ‘ tours, Ltd., 72 Newman St, London, W.1, 
ce, DA Pini aoa. ead. Honea | Rasimum of “Oficar ny Beet, SPs 10 Association Seca {Family weeks | PTR SIE RS, Tramping Tours, #4 
: . : tments >» B.BC., roadcasting SSOCiati linic, E.C.y. -hour week, 2 -RN, vAL ramping Tours. Holi- 
lived in my Statins weet ine Science Subject on House, W.r, marked “ Overseas Re- Sal. £350 P.a., rising to £400. Bat 3660. I day schools jn France, Sweden, Holidzy 
the Five with Statistics, 2A of biology or Search, N, Sum.,” withi 7 days. For-acknow- JY R Editorial Assistant reqd.. with some Centre in Yorkshire Moors, Walking tours in 
> social Medicine, or Wide exp. in dealing with ledgment enclose s.a.e, Previous exp. for book Publishers, WC; Denmark, Holland, Belgium, France, Eire, 
mt mean specific problems associated with Medical sta_ BSc. invites applics. for Post of Senior Sub- district; knowledge of Shorthand and typewrit- Czechoslovakia. Send stamped envelope to 
tion, and ustics. (3) A of Army medical docu Editor in Monitoring Service News Bureau ing necessary; S~day wk. Box 3227. Secretary, 6 Bainbridge Rd. Leeds, 6, 
ze mentation and would be of special | at Caversham, near Reading. Work includes BERNHARD Baron Jewish Setticment, Ber- CONTINENTAL Motor Tours: ‘y. Swiss 
ve in the advantage but js NOt essential. Inc! London | the ed fase and sub-editing of news inter- tee St. E.1, regs. (i) Full-time — Club Heights. 2, Riviera, Florence. Venice. 3, 
¢ > der. (2) Children’s Worker incl. Play-centre 




















Dolomites and Venice. 4, Austrian Tyrol! and 
lomites. 5, Rome and Naples. Af! Tours 


ammin Tours, Ltd., 67 Blenheim Terrace, 
London. N.W.8, Tel.: Mai 321. 

A HOLIDAY that is Different: With the 
* * Co-operative Holidays Association : An 
Art Holiday at Shanklin —June 12-19; A 
Music Holiday at Totnes—September 1E-18; 
A Literature Holiday at Shanklin—Septembe: 
11-18. Cost £4 15s. per week. Partics. - Cc. 
A. Birch Heys, Fallowfield, Manchester, 14. 


0 snuff, salary’ scale js: £900 x £30 to £1,080 x £35 to BR from foreign broadcasts for use by 
4 B.B.C. New Departments. Duties involve shift 
Ww id. } f rad . 


‘3 

: ork, Aw ledge for. affairs 

1 + ~~ “nd sub-editing XP. are essential q - Sal- 

: gmmission, ‘Scien: of £45 te £995 gan pal ine ti 

- 45 tO a max. o 995 p.a. applics, 

2858, to hom Sinden, f2,Appeintments Oikoee. i. Broadcstng 

Ouse, London, -I, Marked “ mior Sub- 

ade the forms must be returned by May 28, 1048, Editor’ Caversham, ‘ii. Stm.,” within 7 dae. 
Té owl srice romeo For acknowle enclose s.a.c. 


Peaership. Details from Deputy Warden. 


reqd. for Continent, Fluent German, Italian 
or Yiddioh essential, J.CRA., 7 Endsleigh 
4.1. 


K Shop, Lending Library, Stationery. 
Manageress reqd. for new department, exp. 
essential. Apply, Stating age, €xp., wages 
read., Secy., Co-operative Socy., Cotchester. 
]“PREsarRi0s required junior, able to type. 
yndford-Joe], Ltd., 17 Cavendish Sq. W.1. 





} 
i 
i 
; 














7 —s a mn 3501. A RIDING prcliday in aden Sussex? ~~ 
s capa lecturing ages 23 35 and have Teached at jeast USTRIAN or other native German s aker at Po nory, Arundel, arming 
laughed cemcosteating’ A work’, an of _ inatric. standard in general education now - A r —— companion-governess, sil 9!, Century residence. Excellent fare. Every com- 
Properties of Materials js Necessary and 2 prac- cable interest in literature, current affairs country, some exp. with children Necessary, fort. Ideal for families. London 1} hrs, 

AING tical acquain with the figurative arts is music is and the ability to pro- Full partics. Mrs. Carew, Ballinamona Park, ILMS! Films! ! Films! !!—for 130 and 
desirable, 200 10 $5,000 P.a. for nounce French, German and Italian correctly Waterford, Ireland. _ 620 cameras only, 25. 8d. per Spool of 6 
yearly term of months. Plone apply in 4S essential, Candidates Speech should be of CRETARIES, Bookkprs., S/Typs., C/ exposures, in boxes of 6 and a dozen (min. 

um, writing giving details of training, €XP., asso- good Standard and free from affectation, diction Typs., Tels., Clerks, ctc., promptly placed. quantity 6 spools); Post and packing 1s. per 

ornings, ciations und short biographical account ~ Clear but Without undue pr, S10N, Voice. re- No charge to Staff. Exp. temp. shthnd. typs. and order; absolutely reliable. Buy now for the 
. Chai » Council, Ontario College Art Somant and flexible, delivery fluent and unman- telephonists available, Fine’s Agency, 95a, summer, Focus, Ltd., 40 Sackville St. Wy. 

1S even A TEAM enthusiastic architects is to be | nered. Announcer-trainees should be prepared Praed St. W PAD. 1123 (8 lines). [[¥ charge teandins frozen at 2gns. for a ‘por- 
irse, the built w late work on the design | [© undertake shift work in any part of the U.K. 33. ae — trait (inclusive of final Prints). Anthony 


: Appointments Wanted , 
X-Journailis » 34, male, ready act full-time 

ivate Secretary, M.P., author, etc. Honest 
ialist. Very fast speeds. Box 2595. 


Panting, Photographer, < Paddington St. Lon- 
don, W.1. WELbeck 4950 (message Service 
WEL 3322). 

a 


P for . es . : 
lee, new Mi , P ~ Sala during minimum training period of three 
a fRetties the ;Miners’ town a Dur months is from £380 to £530 p.a. a 
me for outlook are needed to Participate j con. | age, Qualifics, 8eneral exp. on entry. Sa 
a great suction of the Most modern town’ ia or rising raed announcer is normally a2 Sat? 











s ~ EP JCTIO? f Painti 8, Drawings 
world, Posts in the Architect’s rising to a Maximum of £890 p.a., but excep- PRAcr ICAL male worker, 35 (exempt), nd Sere Coote ating, Drawings 
y did I Dept. are to be filled: Senior Architects oan, tionally is in a hi grade. tailed applics, , Secks perm. / temporary Post requiring clear Carlebach, F.R.P.S., White House, Randolph 
{1,000-1 Should ha a i | to Appointments Officer, Broadcasting House, thinking and initiative. Supervisory exp. Sug- | Crescent, W.9. Tel CUN. 3231. 
haps, a in moses ~ 4 ; knowiedsc oa London, W.1, marked’ « Ncer-trainee estions welc. (exc, marual labour). Box 2628. OOKS bound by hand, linen, leather and 
ter all ~ te isation and tee lene : a N.Stm.,” within 7 days. For acknowledgment ONS. Graduate in French, experienced other materials, Prices moderate, work fin- 
: in of three. differen yt Pey a enclose stamped addressed envelope. teacher, invalided, requires translation or ished quickly Engs Post only. Johnson’s Book. 
should organisation and research . aed hous. Ce, Reqd in day schools for partially other suitable work. Box 2250. binders, Ltd., 6 Henrietta St. W.C.2, bed 
ind us? i . Architects : Salary, Sighted children j » Qualified Assis- Scholarships GENE Shelley protographs your child in 
£750-£1,000 p.a Must be tant Teachers (men and women) Burnham ORDONSTOUN School. Entrance Scho. your home and knows 10w to capture for- 
TART. oF) Pp expd., capable of G DO . T a . ; - 6 
ng charge of smal] groups, ea working | Scale salary plus two snerements carried beyond larships. Not more than 12 and not less than Fon oe | andi, Ra NWeon gy 1 
Xx 7“ problem pebssistant Architects 4 er (T'S) A wate OH (eee ucation 5 scholarships for boys are offered for award in, OM arcen Rd. N.W.6. HAM 1338/6277. 
"Ys £000-£750 p.a unior Ssistamt ‘Archi- pate 4 a ee 


; a Gor ‘ iety. They yz 
necessary), returnable by May 22. Canvassing | 1948 by the rdonstoun Society ey vary 
ENTRAL Training Council in Child Care. 
“ Applics, Mvited from men and women who 
wish to train as visiting officers in services 


SOMETHING New. Latest mortgage Scheme 
full parties.’ of » Should be sent to Chik 

Architect, B. Lubetkine Peterlee Development 
Corporation, c/o Council Offices, Seaham, Co. 


Absolute repute. Competitive, Flexible. Com- 
tham, not later than June 1 


bines advantages of all other schemes, Also of 


















2 : with a view to entering Royal Navy or Mer. interest if now Purchasing. FE. Ww. Beard & 
B.C. invites 4pplics. for post of Agricul- | Covered by the new Children Bill, ¢.., board- chant Service. Candidates, whe must he be- | Sons, 109 Gt. Russell St. W.C.1. MUS. 6648. 
‘ural Talks Producer, Seas Services, | ing out, adoption and after care. Pret. will be tween 13 and 14} on Sept. 1, 1948, are required YOuR abilities precisely analysed from your 
Duties incluge acting as agricultural Specialist | ®IVen to candidates between ages of ~ Mee ty od ee for a qualifying exam, at their schools on handwriting in confidence by Qualified ex- 
(ubject to Suidance tion’s | Who should be Aduates and/or trained in tim. 22? and 23. Those who pare will be | perts, Send Kinloss, pbstitute of Handwriting 
Agricultural Liaison Officer) for all Overseas rath ya (HENCE, teaching, health visiting, ‘ual. | s4Mmoned to an oral exam. at Gordonstoun on Analysis, 47 Kiniech Drive, mdon, N.W.9. 
ices in English, the formulation of ideas fitonal management or have comparabje quali- July 27 and 28. Closing date for entrance June ONELY? Join Friendship Circle. Detaijis 

for and uction of talks features on agri- S. Candidates should prefy have some ex 7. Further partics. from Director of Studies, 46d. Sec., 34 Honeywell Rq_ S.W ory. 
cultural subjects, and ion and rehearsal | of 8eneral social work or of work with children 3ordonstoun, Elgin, | SPEECH, Breathing. Postal course (nerves, 

ot speakers.  Essenti: qualifics. are or young people Training courses during ses- ———— 


Slammering). Write Williams, « Cheam,” 
a Shawley Way, Ey-som. 

. Westbury-on-Trym, SRENCH. A specialised Guarantee Course 
ristol. Sound education up to University 


theoretical Agricultural traini and know- , 
¢ kedge of agricultural affairs, an interest in writ- 


Schoo! 
es BaPMINTON School, 
ing for speech and in radio technique, Salary B 


be d d 7 ‘ broad ine - Apply Head M, om Ra Rost be 3 All Examinations. Initial Fee 
2 ann ncreme. 4 months w. evoted to practical wor entrance, broad interests. PPly Fea aSeess. pnly. No failures, tuition until successful, 
a +4 of rH nen lice, to £2° Grants wil] be available M suitable cases to ELTANE Schoo), Shaw Hill, Melksham, Unique Opportunity meet Post-war conditions, 
bintments ‘BBC Broadcasting Hse cover cost of fees, maintenance and incidental its. Progressive <p-educational school, 5 Tutor, 64 Finchley Court, London, N_3, 
Wir, marked “ Agricultural Talks N.Stm..” expenses, Full Partics. from Secretary, Cen- to 18 years, igh academic standards. ADDERED Stockings invisibly Mended in 
Nithin 7 dys. For ackdgmnt. enclose s., - tral Training Council in Child Care, Room 418, ROOKLANDS, Crowborough 299. Pre- ~3 days. Burns, tears and moth damages re- 
VON C.C. (Medical Dept.) Applics, in- | Home Office, Whitehall, S.W.1. Closing date Prep. Nursery School. All year home. Sound : 


for applics, js May 17, 1948, 

WEST of England College of Art. Queens 
Road, Bristol (Regional Art College). 

Principal, D. E, Milner, A.R.C.A., R.W.A. 

Applics. invited for following POSts on teach- 

ing staff of College. (1) Teacher of modelling 


Education and Training. Health excellent. or call. Knitbak ervice, Ltd.. Ixford St, 
ANE Court, Pyriard, Woking, and Dane 5 , Ww. Forel we. ~~ fo i seins 
Court, Whatcombe, _ Blandford, Prep. COINs “nd Medals bought 2 

Schools for Boys. Same direction, same ideas, “prices paid for collections. fine and rare 

sensible discipline, 00d fvod. No. €vg. prep. Pieces, especially go'd. Standard C 


-ttalogue of 
i Froebel School, Datchet, Bucks. A English Coins, 58.3 Seaby’s Month! 


vited for post of Social Worker in Mental 
Health on staff of County Medical » who 
rill work under Supervision. of the County 
‘ehiatrist. Work entailed will be almost en- 


al work in co Community 
Gre of 


r MNRection with 
Mental Defectives, After-Care of Men- 














d y Coin and 
and J oe kk Person appointed would be re- School _ on Activity pe with Sully Medal Bulletin, 5S. Dua. » A. Seaby Lid, 
C: ; Quired assist Head of Dept. Essential he should qualified Staff. Small group o weekly boarders, 65 Great Portland St. W.r. : 
icons mnt have had sot Neuro, ce an artist and possess Sound practical know - Escort to Waterloo, Mon. & Fri. Entry age WANTED, Stories and Articles for Ameri- 
wher branch of Social Work, and pref. given ledge of his craft including casting. (2) Teacher 4-6 yrs. Miss Underwood, N.F.U 


F.U, : can Journais, Donald Craig, Holycross, 
those with €Xp. in mental work of in posses- of fabric Printing and design. Candidates should ORSLEY Hall, Eccleshall, Staffs. Hich Thurles. 


A ; : Ag cael have sound general knowledge of craft and in Standard of work, Every Pupil receives in- HAT do Unitarians believe? Information 
)) . . . ~ 
soni Nath Sea coh DP pombe 4 addition should be able to assist in Dept. of dividual consideration. Co-educational. Separ- \ and literature on Teceipt of stamp {; in 
£435), IT (£420 £15 to £465), T t (Lace 3 ress Design of which fabric Printing is ate Junior and Senior Schools, Mrs. Dickin, The Hill, Langport, Som, 
15 to £495), accor ing to exp ” Appropzinte branch, Burnham Technical Scale salary. }:. DEVON Coast. Home School! Dept. BRIEFHAND uses the familiar’ written . 
Kile of travelling and subsistence allowances in Forms of applic. obtainable by forwarding Merrivale, Bigbury-on-Sea. Individ. private typed) alphabet. No « 


Stamped addressed foolscap eny. to Chief Edu- 

Cation Officer, Council House, Coliege Green, 
ristol, 1, Should returned completed to 

Principal at above address as SOON as possib'e. 
ETERBOROUGH, Westwood House 


«cordance with Devon C.C. scale will be paid, 
‘tics. of which can be obtained on applic, 
For those who do not possess a motor car, the 
nty Council are Prepared in @Pproved cases 
8 assist in Purchase of a car. Posts will be ter- 
Minable by three months’ notice on cither side. 
PPointment Subject to satis actory medical 
nd Provisions of Local Govt. Superann, 

In accordance with Disabled Per- 
yment) Act, 1944, other things be- 
al, pref. given to registered disabled 
ithin the meaning of the Act. Appli- 


symbols.” Complete 
tuition by Hons. Grad. for few residents need- inexpensive course in 3 casy lessons, Soe { r 
ing special care / Coaching. Prospectus, details to “ Briefhand” (NS), 38 Turner Ra. 
LL group of weekly boarders, Pref. Coventry, 
under eight years, accepted at St. Mary’s Te Townsfolk in the Country— 
Town and Country School, 38 ‘40 Eton Ave yet like town. Elsan Chemicai Closet ; 
N.W.3. Primrose 4306. Elizabeth Paul, Ph.D. no drains or wate; flush. Write for Free B 
ST: STOPHER School, Letchworth. let: Elsan (Dept. 377/16), <1 Clapham 
Co-education to 18 youre in an open-air S.W.9. 
reedom, Applications HEAL’s Remake Mattres €s (except certain 
for nat ae fom 1950 Tart i hyn $Pring interior types) and clean cases Write 
arris. M.A., LT. + Mrs. Lyn J. arris, for folder “ Re-makine Bedding.”’ Heal & S; n, 
= Personal id aoa Ltd., 196 Tottenham Court R ad, Woy 






| 
School, Wanted, September, Staduate Asgsis- 
tant Mistress and young graduate Assistant 
Master to divide teaching English, Geography, 
listory, UP to schoo] cert. with Senior girls, 
the Master also to take charge of boys in Pre- 
Paratory, Recog. Burnham. Goyt. Superann, 











REQD. in Sept. in Recognised Girls’ Board- 


A ¥ > a > at . ITED: 17 i > : 0k AN Mikardo, M.P., on “ lhe Second Five 
State age, address, Qualifics, and ing School, Grad. Mistress to teach Science, WANTED: Unpretentious 2nd hand book- I Sls — oa Se Re 
ls of €xp. and submit ies of three testi- and/or Maths. Resident Post. Burnham scale shop, Lond. Provinces. Partics, Box 2597. cars," al Sour Progran ne for 1950, ‘0b- 
/ ials, or if none available. Names of three with usual deductions, Principal, West Heath, WAN TED, a congenial companion with exo from Fabian Book MOP; 11 Dartmouth 
- “S SOON as possible to County Medical Sevenoaks, Kent. ; child to share life in a small COttage jn St I 
Oficer of Health, g Dix’s Field, Exeter. IRGANISERS wanted by The National 





Sussex. Advertiser has two small children. Froop Rationing | Problems? Get the be t 
Council of Labour Colle es. One for the Share expenses. Box 2604. from your rations through our Postal 


| 
|NIVERSITY College, Nottin ham. Dept. . ate 
U = ‘ ics” fe South Wales area (centre ardiff) sal. £400 " Parents going abroad—children taken for | Course, invaluable to the Modern Hovsey ife. 


of Adult Education App . invited for 
plowing ’ppointments : (a) Resident Tutor in 


lics iti ‘ i 
P.a., and one for the South London arez sal. the holidays or whole time—private country Learn how to Prepare nutritious meals and ap- 
‘shire. Candidates should be Hons. grads, , 


£425 p.a. Must be competent lecturers and | house mr. sea & river. Mrs. Billows, The Old | preciate food Values. Course prepared } Ex- 








; Organisers, Applics. to J. P. M. Millar, Gen. Mill, Snape, Suffolk, Snape 228. Perts in Dictetics after much research. 
?., Pref. in Adult Education, Initial sal. Sec., NCL. Tillicoultry, Scotland, ORIGINAL Whitsun holiday: Haye you mod. fee Leaflet from Catering Corre P 
500-600 according to qualifics. (b) Tutor HORTHAND-Typist, interesting Social ever stayed in a Windmill? "If not, try it | lege Ltd. (N.S.N.), 34-37, Aybrook St. 
the Assistant Lecturer Grade to conduct Service work of National Importance. Ex. now, and enjoy the company of others who Con TEMPORARY . ap’ 
: ré-mural classes and courses, Sal. Scale Perienced Committee Minutes, good Speeds like walking, bathing and 800d conversation. colour prints by Ivon Hitche ra 
1 “-£450. Conditions of appointments and essential. Write details to: The General ; ecre- Box 1876 Hodgkins, Barnett Freedn an and others, From 
rms of applics. obtainable from Registrar, i ! 





er? British Council for Rehabilitation, 32 M4THs for Matric., Inter. Rustomjee, 2 | fr. frames to order. 
versity College, Nor 3 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, Wr, Carlingford Rd, N.W.3. Ham 0210. Gt. Turnstile, w C.r 





